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IATURE  is  very  partial  in  the  bestowal  of  her  drifts,  but  when  she  came  to  dis- 
tribute her  gifts  to  Louisiana,  she  seems  to  have  been  especially  partial.  Here  the 
left  most  of  her  treasures  in  abundance. 

Thus  Louisiana,  because  of  her  geographical  position  and  her  abundance  of  wild 
life  (fish  and  game)  is  a  region  of  unique  importance  in  the  conservation  pattern 
of  the  entire  United  States.  Preeminently  a  state  of  twelve-month  outdoor  life  each 
year  where  it  has  become  the  general  custom  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  woods  and 
the  waters  all  year  round,  this  state  has  become  of  great  importance  in  conserva- 
tion, not  only  to  the  South,  but  to  the  entire  nation.  Thus,  the  problem  of  preserving 
for  posterity  the  game  and  fish  of  this  state  has  not  only  become  a  critical  need, 
but  a  pattern  for  other  states  to  follow. 

For  the  most  part  the  people  of  Louisiana  appreciate  the  value  and  necessity 
of  conservation,  but  there  must  be  more  than  just  an  appreciation  to  assure  the 
future  and  safety  of  our  natural  resources  for  future  generations.  We  take  great 
pride  in  our  boys  and  girls,  but  what  are  we  doing  to  guarantee  that  when  they 
grow  to  men  and  women,  they  will  have  the  same  God-given  privileges  of  fishing 
and  hunting  that  we  now  enjoy. 

What  a  crime  against  nature  we  abet,  when  we  ignore  the  threat  that  future 
generations  face  the  possibility  of  being  able  to  see  a  quail,  a  wild  turkey,  a  deer 
or  a  duck  only  in  a  museum. 

Earnest  men,  with  unselfish  purpose  and  concerned  only  with  the  public  good, 
will  aid  in  every  way  they  can  to  assure  conservation  of  our  wild  life.  Sportsmen 
throughout  the  state  will  assist  in  our  enforcement  of  consen.-ation  laws  and  our 
efforts  to  educate  the  people  of  Louisiana  to  the  great  need  for  preservation  of 
our  wild  life  resources. 

While  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  does  everything  in  its  power 
to  conserve,  restock  and  restore,  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  less  control  over 
wilful  violators  today  than  in  any  other  contact  -n-ith  nature.  We  patrol  the  high- 
ways, biways,  waterways  and  even  the  air,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  keep  filth 
out  of  our  creeks  and  rivers.  We  stand  guard  over  our  art  treasures  while  our  fish 
and  game  is  stolen  from  under  our  very  noses.  We  hurriedly  and  effectively  stamp  out 
disease  that  attacks  our  live  stock,  but  what  ails  the  quail,  the  wild  duck  or  the 
deer,  we  don't  bother  about.  We  aspire  to  build  a  mechanical  cow  before  we  know 
how  to  construct  a  fishway,  or  handle  a  woodlot  so  that  it  will  produce  a  covey  of  quafl. 

The  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  will  do  everything  it  can  to  conserve 
and  restore  our  game  and  fish,  but  we  MUST  have  your  help.  True  conservation 
can  come  only  through  complete  cooperation.  And  only  by  the  uniting  of  the  efforts 

of  all  of  us  will  there  be  fishing  and  hunting  for  the  future  generations. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  PICTURES? 

So  do  we!  Hunting  pictures  .  .  .  fishing  pictures  .  .  .  pictures 
of  the  game  you  bagged  .  .  .  pictures  of  your  dogs  .  .  .  pictures  of 
yourself  or  your  friends  on  a  hunt  or  fishing  trip  ...  in  fact  any 
kind  of  good  picture  that  has  a  bearing  on  field  or  stream  sports. 

Mail  them  to  EDITOR,  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST. 
126  Civil  Courts  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  and  we'll  return  'em  to  you  as 
soon  as  w^e've  been  able  to  use  them. 


GOOD  MORNIN'  JUDGE! 
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OUISIANA  hunters  and  fishermen,  and 
lovers  of  the  state's  wild  life  in  general, 
are  fortunate  in  that  they  have  a  man  like 
Ernest  S.  Clements  for  Commissioner  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  and  a  Governor 
like  Earl  K.  Long,  both  of  whom  are  en- 
thusiastically proud  of  the  progress  being 
made  in  Louisiana  in  the  conservation  and 
restoration   of  our  fish  and  game. 

But  the  fact  that  during  the  1948-49 
fiscal  year  a  total  of  1,071  arrests  were 
made  by  the  Enforcement  division  of  the 
Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries, 
is  glaring  proof  that  wilful  violators  and 
game  hogs  still  abound  in  Louisiana  and 
only  the  heavy  hand  of  the  law  will  have 
material  effect  on  their  viscious  disregard 
for  the  fish  and  game  laws  of  our  state. 
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That  the  restraining  hand  of  the  En- 
forcement Division  of  the  Department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Paul  Voitier,  director,  is  being 
felt  among  the  ranks  of  violators  is  borne 
out  by  the  arrest  total  his  game  wardens 
piled  up  during  the  year,  but  there  is  no 
telling  how  many  violators  have  eluded 
arrest.  Both  Commissioner  Clements  and 
Director  Voitier  agree  that  too  many  are 
still  "getting  away  with  it,"  and  both  are 
determined  that  bigger  inroads  be  made  in 
the  ranks  of  the  violators. 

Instead  of  feeling  content  over  the  arrest 
record  of  the  Enforcement  Division,  Com- 


missioner Clements  and  Director  Voitier 
are  constantly  stepping  up  the  activities  of 
that  department,  demanding  more  diligent 
eff'ort  on  the  part  of  enforcement  agents 
and  keeping  completely  posted  on  the  daily 
activities  of  each  individual  warden. 

Because  of  the  natural  obstacles  that 
constantly  harass  game  wardens  in  Louisi- 
ana, law  enforcement  becomes  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  problem  in  this  state. 
First  of  all  is  the  tricky,  wily  manuever- 
ings  of  the  violator  to  be  overcome.  Subter- 
fuges, camouflage,  secret  prowlings,  v^dlful 
misinterpretations,  all  add  their  share  of 
deception  for  the  escape  of  the  culprit,  but 
but  these  are  more  or  less  standard 
methods  of  fish  and  game  violators  every- 
where. Here  in  Louisiana  all  the  regular 
gimmicks  used  to   evade  the  law,   are   en- 


hariOL'd  by  tlic  unusual  toirain  of  the  state. 
With  so  much  marshland,  ahtiost  viiKin 
jungle,  dense  forests,  and  countless  bayous, 
lagoons,  lakes  and  rivers,  the  violator  has, 
for  years,  led  game  wardens  a  meiry  chase, 
and  too  often  laughed  up  his  sleeve  at 
the  fruitless  efforts  of  the  enforcement 
officer  to  apprehend  him. 

The  best  trained  and  most  sincere  game 
warden  in  the  world  is  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage in  ferreting  out  a  law  breaker 
who  knows  the  marshes,  reefs,  myriads  of 
bayous  and  dense  jungle,  as  he  knows  the 
palm  of  his  hand.  Risking  life  and  limb 
has  been  a  general,  rather  than  an  unusual, 
practice  among  the  wardens  in  their  at- 
tempts to  overhaul  culprits.  Some  times 
they  succeed,  but  many  times  they  do  not. 

More  modern  equipment,  however,  is 
steadily  bringing  about  a  change  for  the 
better.  Faster  boats  must  be  employed 
to  overhaul  the  speedy  craft  of  the  law 
breaker.  Some  shrimp,  oyster  and  fish 
violators  have  high-powered  motors  in  their 
trawlers  which  turn  up  to  a  speed  of  25  to 
30  miles  an  hour.  Enforcement  agents  in 
boats  that  can't  make  more  than  20  miles, 
and  in  some  instances  boats  that  attain  a 
maximum  speed  of  eight  to  ten  miles  an 
hour,  are  virtually  helpless  when  a  chase 
develops.  Add  the  willingness  to  risk  reefs 
and  mud  flats  to  the  violator's  determina- 
tion to  escape  and  it  can  be  seen  it  is  futile 
as  well  as  foolhardy  for  the  game  agents 
to  endanger  their  boats  and  their  own 
personal  safety  in   pursuit. 

Better  boats  ARE  to  be  added  to  the 
law  enforcement  fleet  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  radio  will  provide  an  additional  en- 
forcement facility. 

All  the  airplaines,  boats  and  some  of  the 
automobiles  of  the  enforcement  division 
are  to  be  equipped  with  radio.  Then  it  will 
be  possible  for  planes  to  spot  violators, 
radio  the  nearest  boat  and  fix  the  exact 
location,  when  it  is  not  possible  to  land 
the  plane,  and  apprehend  the  violators  on 
the  spot.  With  all  boats,  planes  and  cars 
synchronized  in  a  united  effort  through  the 
medium  of  ship  to  shore  .  .  .  ship  to  ship  .  .  . 
and  ship  to  plane  or  cars,  radio  facilities, 
the  fear  of  the  law  will  strike  deeper  into 
the  hearts  of  the  lawless  and  the  result 
is   bound   to   be   increased   enforcement. 

It  will  be  possible  also  to  use  planes 
and  their  radio  facilities  in  the  upland  por- 
tions of  the  state  where  violators  have  for 
years  evaded  punishment  for  their  disre- 
gard of  the  law. 

"Flying  Squadrons"  of  game  wardens 
are  being  employed  with  excellent  results 
in  all  parts  of  the  state.  These  units  are 
sent  out  from  headquarters  as  spe- 
cial squads  wherever  violations  of  a  con- 
siderable number  are  reported.  Because 
they  are  not  known  in  the  areas  into  which 
they  are  rushed,  they  are  able  to  avoid 
the  identification  which  too  many  times 
warns  the  violator  to  get  under  cover, 
and  in  a  few  hours  they  have  been  known 


to  entirely  cleanup  (.omrnunitioH  where 
illegal  hunting  and  fr.shing  haB  been  re- 
ported. The  work  of  thcte  squadrons  i« 
increasing  daily  and  the  effect  is  being  felt 
throughout  the  entire  state,  with  the  result 
that  much  game  and  countle.ss  fish  are 
being  saved    from    illegal   destruction. 

A  general  idea  of  the  variety  and  wide 
spread  type  of  violation.s  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  year's  report  on  the  total  num- 
ber of  arrests  made  by  the  enforcement 
officers  throughout  the  state.  The  kind  of 
violations  and   totals  follow: 

Angling- — no  License  54 

Commercial   Fishing — no   License 41 

Undersized  Commercial  Fish 2 

Trawling — no  License  3 

Trawling — closed  Waters  Z5 

Illegal  Tackle  and  taking  Game  Fish....     94 

Possession   over  limit  Game  Fish 1 

Possession  Game  Fish  for  Sale 7 

Illegal  Tackle  Commercial  Fishing 14 

Over  limit  White  Perch 1 

Hunting  without  License 71 

Hunting  at  night  with  Head  Light  and 

Gun     164 

Hunting  with  Unplugged  Gun 14 

Hunting  Quail  Closed  Season 12 

Hunting    Squirrel    Closed    Season 114 


Ifunting  lJi:i:r  Cloc.ed  Haumn  76 

Camping  over  '4  Dayn 21 

Hunting  Doe  Deer 18 

Hunting  Frog*  in  Clo»c-<l  Seajton lH 

Hunting  Frogs  with  Oun 7 

Hunting  liabbitH  in  Cloiied  Staton 8 

Hunting  Turkey  in  Cloii*»J  Hi-.&mn 1 

Hunting  Dovck  in  Cl">»e'J  Seaiion 22 

ilunting  Gallinules  CIokc'J  SeaHon 1 

Hunting     Migratory      Waterfowl     in 

Closed    Season 26 

Hunting    Migratory    Waterfowl    from 

power  Boat 23 

Hunting  Migratory  Waterfowl  Illegal 

Hours   39 

Hunting  Doves  Illegal  Hour* 4 

Hunting     Migratory     Waterfowl     no 

Duck  Stamp 4 

Hunting  on   State  Preserve 16 

Over  the  limit  Migratory  Waterfowl..  29 
Hunting  Grosback  Permanent  Closed 

Season  23 

Hunting   and    Killing    Robins   Perma- 
nent Closed  Season 18 

Hunting  and   Killing  Killdeer  Perma- 
nent Closed  Season 1 

Hunting     and     Killing     Meadowlarks 

Permanent  Closed  Season  1 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 


P^ul  Voitier,  Director  of  Enforcement  of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries. 
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(Top-left)    Secretary  of   Interior  Julius  A.   Krug 
(center)      witin      Supreme     Court     Judge     Amos 

Ponder  (left)  and  Lewis  Gottlieb,  eating  shrimp. 
Top-right)  Concentration  of  boats  in  Bayou 
^igaud.  (Lower-left)  Jimmy  Pierson  of  Baton 
Rouge  with  a  baracuda,  the  first  one  ever  caught 
in  Louisiana  waters.  (Right-below)  Sen.  A.  O. 
Rappelet   watching   the   weighing    of   his  tarpon. 


general  chairman  (at  the  mike)  and  Frank  A. 
Von  derHaar,  vice-president  of  the  rodeo  asso- 
ciation, show  Mrs.  Roland  Higgins  how  to  cut 
the  cake,  while  Harry  Bonck  (in  checked  shirt) 
watches  the  ceremony. 


GRAND  ISLE  '• 
1949 
TARPON  RODEO 


ary 
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"When  he  raiseth  himself  up 
the  mighty  are  afraid.  He  maketh 
the  deep  to  boil  like  a  pot." 


T, 


HAT,  ANY  man  who  has  ever  caught 
one,  will  tell  you  is  a  pretty  fair  idea  of 
the  Tarpon.  That,  no  doubt  is  why  tarpon 
rodeos  were  born,  and  why  they  continue 
to  thrive,  and  why  sportsmen  would  rather 
tangle  lines  with  a  tarpon  on  the  1000  to 
one  chance  of  landing  the  silver  king,  than 
to  haul  in  by  the  score  the  lesser  antag- 
onists their  fishing  lures  might  attract. 
And  that,  too,  is  why  the  Grand  Isle  Tar- 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 


One  catch   of  bonita,  mackerel,   blue  fish    and   dolphin   brcjc 

Tarpon    rodeo. 


(Left)  Governor  James  A.  Folsom,  of  Alabama,  (right)  on  the 
Alabama  state  yacht,  "Dixie"  in  his  address  before  the  signing  of 
the  Gulf  States  Marine  Fisheries  compact,  July  16.  (Left  to  right) 
Bert  E.  Thomas,  conservation  commissioner  of  Alabama;  Ernest  S. 
Clements,  commissioner  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  of  Louisiana; 
and  Howard  Dodgen,  executive  secretary  of  the  Texas  Game,  Fish 
and   Oyster  commission. 


State  conservation  executives  reaU  over  the  Gulf  States  Marines 
Fisheries  compact,  after  it  has  been  signed  by  Governor  Folsom  of 
Alabama.  (Left  to  right)  Naif  Jordan,  Mississippi  Fish  and  Game 
commissioner;  Ernest  S.  Clements,  commissioner  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  of  Louisiana;  Bert  E.  Thomas,  Conservation  Commis- 
sioner of  Alabama  and  new  chairman  of  the  Fisheries  Commission; 
Howard  Dodgen,  executive  secretary  of  the  Texas  Game,  Fish  and 
Oyster  commission,  and  George  Vathis,  supervisor  of  the  Florida 
State   Board  of  Conservation. 


James  N.  McConnell,  director  of  Oyster  and  Water  Bottoms  of  the  L  ouisiana  department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  who  as  chairman 
of  the  Continuing  Committee,  presided  at  the  opening  of  the  first  business  session  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Marine  Fisheries  compact  group. 
On  left  are  the  Louisiana  delegates  on  the  commission.  (Left  to  right)  Judge  Leander  H.  Perez,  District  Attorney  of  St.  Bernard  and 
Plaquemines     parish;      E.     J.     (Lionel)      Grizzaffi,     state     representative    of    St.    Mary    parish,    and     Ernest    S.    Clements,    commissioner    of 

Wild    Life   and    Fisheries    of  the   State   of   Louisiana. 


GULF  STATES  MARINE  FISHERIES 
COMMISSION  IS  ORGANIZED 


1  HE  Gulf  States  Marine  Fisheries  Com- 
mission came  into  being,  July  16,  at  an 
organization  meeting  at  The  Battle  House 
in  Mobile,  Ala.,  shortly  after  Governor 
James  E.  Folsom  of  Alabama,  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  Gulf  States  Marines  Fish- 
eries Compact. 

Governor  Folsom  was  the  only  one  of  the 
five  governors  of  the  states  included  in 
the  pact,  who  was  able  to  attend,  but 
representatives  of  the  remaining  states  as- 
sured the  assembled  delegates  that  the 
signing  by  the  governors  of  Texas,  Loui- 
siana, Florida  and  Mississippi  would  be 
merely  a  matter  of  convenience. 

In  affixing  his  signature  Governor 
Folsom  said : 

"This  is  a  compact  that  will  develop 
the  fisheries  industry  in  all  these  states, 
bring  harmony  in  intra-state  contacts,  and 
is  a  further  example  of  democracy  at 
work." 

Louisiana's  governor,  Earl  K.  Long,  was 
unable  to  be  present  because  of  duties  at 
the  state's  capitol,  but  he  was  represented 
by  Ernest  S.  Clements,  Commissioner  of 
the  state  department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries,  who  is  also  one  of  Louisiana's 
three  delegates  on  the  new  Commission. 
The  others  are  State  Representative  E.  J. 
Grizzaffi,  of  Morgan  City,  and  Leander 
Perez,  district  attorney  of  Plaquemines 
and  St.  Bernard  parishes.  Governor  Fuller 
Warren  of  Florida,  and  Governor  Allen 
Shivers  of  Texas,  were  also  absent.  As  the 
Mississippi  legislature  will  not  ratify  the 
pact  until  its  next  meeting,  Governor 
Fielding  L.   Wright  did  not  attend. 

Despite  the  absence  of  the  chief  execu- 
tives of  four  of  the  Gulf  Coast  States, 
there  was  great  enthusiasm  among  the 
delegates  who  form  the  commission,  and 
the  future  of  the  compact  is  looked  upon 
as  the  greatest  step  that  has  yet  been 
taken  for  a  united  development  of  the 
fisheries  industry.  Each  of  the  delegates 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  newly 
formed  commission  will  be  a  major  factor 
in  cementing  relationships  of  the  five 
states  into  one  harmonious  group,  all  work- 
ing with  one  goal  in  view,  the  conserva- 
tion and  restoration  of  the  natural  marine 
resources  of  all  of  them. 

With  Governor  Folsom  and  Conserva- 
tion Director  Bert  E.  Thomas,  of  Alabama, 
acting  as  hosts,  the  compact  signing  as- 
sembly was  one  of  delightful  social  and 
ceremonial  events,  starting  with  a  recep- 
tion on  Friday  night;  a  meeting  on  the 
state  yacht  "Dixie"  on  Saturday,  where 
Governor     Folsom     formerly     affixed     his 
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signature  to  the  compact;  a  tour  of  the 
Mobile  harboi'  and  luncheon  on  the  yacht; 
and  the  organization  meeting  at  The  Battle 
House  that  afternoon.  The  ladies  in  attend- 
ance were  taken  for  an  afternoon  tour  of 
Bellingrath  Gardens,  the  floral  paradise  of 
the   Deep   South. 

In  the  Louisiana  delegation  were  Com- 
missioner and  Mrs.  Ernest  S.  Clements, 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Leander  Perez,  State 
Representative  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Grizzaffi, 
Albert  Sidney  Cain,  Jr.,  attorney  for  the 
Louisiana  department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries,  and  Mrs.  Cain;  Dr.  James  Nel- 
son Gowanloch,  chief  biologist  for  the  de- 
partment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  and 
Mrs.  Gowanloch;  Director  James  N.  Mc- 
Connell,  Mel  Washburn,  director  of  Educa- 
tion and  Publicity  of  the  department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries;  John  L.  Madden, 


A88i.<!tant  Attorney  General  of  Louisiana; 
and  Nat  Pedro,  pilot  for  the  department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fi«herieK. 

At  2:00  P.  M.,  the  firKt  buxineiw  seMsion 
of  the  CommiKsion  wa.H  called  to  order  in 
the  Andrew  Jack.son  Room  of  the  Battle 
House.  The  Chairman  of  the  Continaing 
Conference  Committee,  Mr.  James  N.  Mc- 
Connell,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Oyst«r« 
and  Water  Bottoms  of  the  Louisiana  De- 
partment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  who 
so  ably  directed  the  affairs  and  meetings  of 
the  Continuing  Conference  Committee 
from  the  date  of  its  inception  until  the 
time  that  the  Commission  became  a  reality, 
presided  over  the  conference.  His  opening 
remarks  spoke  of  the  success  of  the  ven- 
ture. He  made  the  Commissioners  and  their 
guests  welcome  and  gave  his  sincere 
wishes  for  the  continued  success  and  for 
the  favorable  undertakings  of  the  Commis- 
sion at  this,  the  first,  and  all  fotore 
meetings. 

The   Acting   Chairman   called   upon   Mr. 


Fourteen   catfish   caught   near   Adams'    camp   on   the   Calcasieu    river   by   four   Allen    parish 
sportsmen    from    Elizabeth.    La..    Calvert    Hanckey,    Waiter    Bertrand.    Burl    Williams   and 

Frank  Parker. 


Thomas  A.  Johnston,  III,  State  Represen- 
tative from  Alabama  and  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Continuing  Conference  Committee,  to 
speali  upon  the  "Establishment  of  the  Gulf 
Fisheries  Commission".  Mr.  Johnston  spoke 
briefly  on  the  history  of  the  Compact  and 
of  the  machinery  required  to  put  it  into 
effect.  He  traced  the  Compact  through  its 
formation  at  the  several  New  Orleans  con- 
ferences and  the  one  at  Edgewater  Park, 
Mississippi.  He  spoke  of  the  Compact's 
trying  moments  in  the  second  session  of 
the  80th  Congress  and  of  its  ultimate  rati- 
fication as  Public  Law  66  of  the  81st  Con- 
gress, which  was  approved  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  the  19th  day  of 
May,  1949.  Mr.  Johnston  stated  that 
Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Texas  had 
passed  Enabling  Acts,  in  that  order,  and 
that  it  was  foreseen  that  Mississippi  would 
come  in  as  soon  as  the  Legislature  of  that 
State  convenes  next  year. 

The  Acting  Chairman  then  called  upon 
the  Honorable  Albert  M.  Day,  Director, 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  to  discuss  the  topic 
"The    Problem    of   the    Marine   Fisheries". 


Mrs.  Grady  Hanson  of  Springhill,  La., 
with  a  string  of  bluegills  caught  in  Corney 
Lake  in  Claiborne  parish,  within  an  hour's 
time.  Mrs.  Hanson  is  a  member  of  the 
Webster    parish    Wild     Life    association. 


Mr.  Day  called  attention  to  recent  Federal 
action  assigning  two  research  vessels  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  vessels  are  now 
being  reconditioned  at  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, he  said,  and  should  be  in  operation 
in  the  Gulf  by  next  year.  Mr.  Day  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  Commission 
would  consider  among  its  first  tasks  the 
formulation  of  an  adequate  fishery  re- 
search program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  referred 
to  the  good  work  of  the  Atlantic  Commis- 
sion and  the  Pacific  Commission;  the 
former  having  been  formed  in  1942,  the 
latter  in  1947.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Day 
offered  the  facilities  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  further  the  work  and 
expected  accomplishments  of  the  newly 
created  Commission. 

Mr.  McConnell  next  called  upon  the  Hon- 
orable W.  M.  Chapman,  Special  Assistant 
for  Fisheries  to  the  Undersecretary  of 
State,  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr.  Chapman 
spoke  on  "Participation  by  Interstate  Fish- 
eries Commissions  in  Treaty  and  Conven- 
tion-Making". Dr.  Chapman,  who  has  as 
his  primary  interest  the  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  treaties  with  other 
nations  covering  commercial  fishing  activi- 
ties, pointed  out  that  regional  commissions 
formed  by  states  are  a  big  help  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  State  in 
Washington.  He  stated  that  the  work  of  his 
Department  embraced  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  American  fishermen  on  the  high 
seas  and  he  earnestly  desired  to  see  a 
program  of  conservation  expanded  to  an 
international  basis. 

It  was  explained  that  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi has  not  yet  passed  an  Enabling 
Act  which  would  permit  it  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Gulf  States  Marine  Fish- 
eries Commission.  The  representatives 
from  that  State  present  attended  the  con- 
ference as  observers  in  anticipation  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  as  soon  as  its 
Legislature  convenes  next  year. 

The  second  phase  of  the  conference  in- 
volved the  permanent  Organization  and 
was  opened  by  the  call  for  nominations 
of  a  Chairman  of  the  Commission  to  hold 
office  during  its  first  year.  Mr.  Ernest  S. 
Clements  was  recognized  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  a  name  in  nomination.  Before 
doing  so,  he  expressed  the  regrets  of  Gov- 
ernor Earl  K.  Long  of  Louisiana  for  his 
inability  to  attend  the  meeting  and  quoted 
the  Governor  as  conveying  his  best  wishes 
to  the  Commission  for  a  most  successful 
administration.  He  placed  in  nomination 
as  First  Chairman  of  the  Commission  the 
name  of  Bert  E.  Thomas  of  Alabama.  The 
nomination  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Howard 
D.  Dodgen  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Thomas  was 
unanimously  elected  and  chosen  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Gulf  States  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Acting  Chairman  then  called  for 
nominations     for     Vice  -  Chaii-man.      Mr. 


George  Vathis  of  Florida  was  recognized 
and  placed  in  nomination  the  name  of 
Howard  D.  Dodgen  of  Texas  as  Vice-Chair- 
man. The  nomination  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
James  H.  Faulkner  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Dod- 
gen  was   unanimously   elected. 

Mr.  McConnell,  the  Acting  Chairman, 
then  turned  the  chair  over  to  the  newly 
elected  Chairman  to  preside.  Mr.  Thomas 
made  a  short  speech  of  acceptance  and 
pledged  his  efforts  toward  a  successful 
administration,  calling  for  the  support  of 
the   other   Commissioners. 

Mr.  Howard  D.  Dodgen  of  Texas  ex- 
pressed the  regrets  of  Governor  Allen 
Shivers  for  his  inability  to  attend  the  con- 
ference and  stated  that  the  Governor  sent 
(Continued  oh  Page  22) 


Thomas  H.  Vining,  West  Carroll  Parish 
Assessor,  with  two  bass  he  caught  in  Old 
River  near  Lake  Providence.  The  large 
one  weighed  eight  pounds  and  two  ounces, 
and  the  one  at  his  feet  weighed  five 
pounds. 
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THDAY  A  WORKDAY 


-♦♦•♦♦♦♦♦^ 


B 


IRTHDAYS  mean  just  another  day  on 
the  job  to  Armand  P.  Daspit,  director  of 
the  Fur  and  Refuge  division  of  the  state 
department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries. 
Last  July  8,  his  natal  day,  would  have 
passed  just  like  any  other  day  at  the  office 
for  Mr.  Daspit  if  it  hadn't  been  for  his 
efficient  secretary,  Margaret  Coogan,  who 
never  forgets  to  remember.  Before  the  day 
was  out  his  desk  was  littered  with  memo- 
randa on  wild  life  refuges,  "eatouts"  on 
Marsh  Island,  blue  prints  of  plans  for  the 
remodeling  of  the  Pas  A'  Loutre  club's 
boat  house,  and  various  and  sundry  re- 
membrances from  the  office  staff. 

A  Daspit  birthday,  however,  was  nothing 
new  in  the  Fur  and  Refuge  division.  He 
has  had  32  birthdays  since  he  became  an 
executive  of  the  old  Department  of  Conser- 
vation, and  during  the  regimes  of  the  last 
13  governors  of  Louisiana  he  has  remained 
as  one  of  the  principal  cogs  in  the  ma- 
chinery  of  this   department. 

When  you  carve  a  nice,  fat,  juicy  mal- 
lard or  pintail  duck  this  winter,  you  can 
give  thanks  that  Armand  Daspit  DID  work 
on  his  birthday,  because  most  of  the  work 
he  was  doing  at  that  time  was  supervising 
the  planting  of  duck  potatoes,  banana 
water  lilies,  wild  celery  and  wild  millet  on 
Marsh  Island,  the  State  Wildlife  Refuge, 
The  Rockefeller  and  the  Pas  A'  Loutre 
refuges,  so  that  wild  water  fowl  this  winter 
will  find  plenty  of  food  when  they  arrive 
in  Louisiana  marshes. 

Not  only  is  he  supei-vising  the  planting 
but  he  is  arranging  "eatouts"  (ditches)  for 
drainage,  so  that  these  foods  may  flourish. 

And  so  that  the  Pas  A'  Loutre  shooting 
grounds  and  club  shall  be  in  accord  with 
their  intended  purpose,  he  has  supervised 
the  building  of  a  new  boat  house,  the 
extension  of  the  wharf,  the  renovation  and 
remodeling  of  the  club  house  and  surround- 
ing buildings,  the  rebuilding  of  the  "run" 
from  the  river  bank  to  the  club  house,  and 
the  filling  of  the  ground  with  sand  dredged 
from  the  bottom  of  Dennis  river. 

It  is  not  only  the  fur  season  that  is  a 
busy  one  for  Mr.  Daspit.  In  fact  the  sum- 
mer months  are  more  important  in  his  de- 
partment than  the  actual  trapping  season, 
because  it  is  during  the  off  months  that 
plans  are  made  for  the  fur  harvest,  the 
maintenance  of  the  wild  fowl  and  game 
sanctuaries,  and  the  renovation  and  repair 
of  equipment,  needed  to  keep  these  various 
activities  running  smoothly. 


ARMAND    P.    DASPIT 


Then  .  .  .  when  winter  does  come  the 
year's  total  is  summed  up  in  the  fur  crop's 
value. 

And  the  summing  up  this  past  year 
shows  a  total  of  almost  45  percent  under 
the  1947-48  yield. 

There  was  a  total  of  3,223,257  muskrat 
pelts  harvested  this  past  season  as  com- 
pared to  a  total  of  5,794,317  during  the 
1947-1948  trapping  season,  and  8,029. 7G4 
during  the   1946-1947  season. 

According  to  Mr.  Daspit  the  big  drop  in 
muskrat  fur  this  past  season  was  due  to 
two  unusually  dry  summers  in  1948  and 
1947,  during  which  the  muskrats  missed 
one   or  two,   and   in  some   instances  three 


litters,  a  year,  and  the  unusually  warm 
trapping  season  during  the  1948-1949 
period. 

"Trappers  had  only  five  or  sis  really 
good  trapping  days  during  the  past  sea- 
son," Mr.  Daspit  said.  "During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  75-day  season  the  weather 
was  so  warm  the  rats  moved  out  of  their 
nests  but  little,  and  when  they  don't  move 
around  the  traps  lie  idle." 

So  you  see.  in  order  to  keep  the  trap- 
pers and  their  traps  busy  ...  in  order  for 
the  hunter's  bag  to  be  full  .  .  .  and  in 
anticipation  of  a  hungry  flight  of  wild 
water  fowl  come  Xovember,  -Vrmand 
Daspit  followed  his  usual  custom  of  work- 
ing  on  his   birthday. 
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DR.  GOWANLOCH 

NEW  PRESIDENT 

OF  FISHERIES 

When  Dr.  James  Nelson  Gowanloch, 
chief  biologist  for  the  Louisiana  depart- 
ment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  Shell- 
fisheries  Association,  at  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, Va.,  recently,  he  became  the  first 
person  from  the  Deep  South  to  hold  office 
in  that  organization. 

Recognized  as  an  international  authority 
in  biology.  Dr.  Gowanloch  has  for  years 
been  concerned  with  fisheries,  particularly 
along  the  Louisiana  Gulf  Coast,  and  since 
the  problem  of  oyster  culture  has  become 
so  vital  to  that  industry  in  Louisiana 
waters,  his  discussions  were  among  the 
highlights  of  the  Shellfisheries  association 
convention.  Although  there  was  a  vast  mass 
of  reports  on  research  work  of  highest 
practical  importance  in  application  to  the 
Shellfisheries  industries  in  general,  the 
greatest  volume  of  the  convention  program 
was  devoted  to  oysters. 

Others  attending  the  convention  from 
the  state  department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  were  James  N.  McConnell,  direc- 
tor of  Oyster  and  Water  Bottoms;  Dr. 
H.  M.  Owen,  who  presented  a  highly  in- 
teresting paper  on  the  new  instrument 
which  he  recently  invented,  the  Ostready- 
nanometer.  Dr.  Owen  was  assisted  in  the 
authorship  of  the  paper  by  L.  A.  Bregan, 
also  of  the  state  department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries. 

Joe  Jurisich,  of  New  Orleans,  inventor 
of  the  new  oyster  harvester  recently  pur- 
chased by  the  state,  for  the  use  of  the 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  department,  in  the 
cultivation,  transplanting  and  seeding  of 
new  reefs  of  oysters,  showed  a  motion 
picture  of  the  oyster  harvester  in  opera- 
tion. The  machine  was  generally  acclaimed 
as  the  most  efficient  instrument  yet  de- 
vised for  both  the  harvesting  of  oysters, 
and  the  transplanting  and  creating  of  new 
oyster  beds. 

The  National  Shellfisheries  Association 
is  the  largest  group  of  persons  interested 
in  the  culture,  scientific  problems  and 
economic  aspects  of  the  shellfisheries  of 
this  country.  Its  activities  cover  all  coasts, 
and  Dr.  Gowanloch,  as  the  new  president, 
will  be   brought  into   closer  contact  with 


Dr.  James  Nelson  Gowanloch,  Chief  Biologist 

for  the   State    Department   of   Wild    Life   and 

Fisheries. 


the  problems  that  confront  other  localities, 
as  well  as  those  of  our  own  Gulf  Coast. 

The  fact  that  the  Oyster  Growers  and 
Dealers  Association  of  North  America,  and 
the  Oyster  Institute  of  North  America,  also 
attended  the  Point  Comfort  meeting,  is  in- 
dicative of  the  importance  of  the  oyster 
problem  today. 


A  BRAKE  FOR 
WILDLIFE 


OpRING  and  summer  are  the  periods  of 
accelerated  highway  travel  when  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  vacationists  are  on  their 
way  to  enjoy  the  recreational  facilities  of 
distant  places.  These  are  also  the  months 
when  another  crop  of  wildlife  is  being 
produced  and  nursed  along  to  maturity. 
And  these  are  periods  of  great  danger  to 
young  wildlife. 

The  motorist  is  in  the  best  position  to 
literally  "give  wildlife  a  break"  this  year, 
according  to  Henry  P.  Davis,  public  rela- 
tions division,  Remington  Arms  Com- 
pany, Inc. 

"The  vacationist  is,  of  course,  not  entirely 
to  blame,"  says  Davis.  "Young  wildlife 
hasn't  learned  traffic  dangers  or  regula- 
tions  and   too    often   very   foolishly  tries 


to  cross  a  heavily  traveled  highway  at  the 
wrong  time.  I  certainly  do  not  recommend 
that  a  motorist  endanger  human  life  by 
slapping  on  his  brakes  in  order  to  avoid 
a  dodging  rabbit,  but  many  game  animals 
and  birds  could  be  saved  each  year  if  the 
motorist  would  only  keep  a  sharp  lookout 
for  wildlife,  especially  in  good  game 
country,  and  use  his  brakes  in  time  enough 
to  avoid  disastrous  contact. 

"Millions  upon  millions  of  pounds  of 
valuable  wildlife  meat  are  wasted  annu- 
ally on  American  highways  through  care- 
lessness of  the  motoring  public.  One  has 
only  to  take  a  drive  or  two  through  the 
countryside  of  his  own  section  to  see  the 
serious  toll  taken  from  the  ranks  of  wild- 
life which  inhabit  nearby  forests  and  fields. 
The  use  of  a  little  imagination  will  give 
you  a  complete  picture,  for  this  wastage 
is  not  confined  to  any  particular  area  or 
areas.  Of  course,  the  toll  is  heavier  in  some 
sections  than  in  others,  but  wherever  good 
roads  exist  and  motorists  can  travel  at 
comparatively  high  rates  of  speed,  the 
damage  done  to  wildlife  by  automobile  is 
enormous. 

"In  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  alone  last 
year  at  least  99,000  wild  animals  were 
victims  of  motor  traffic.  This  is  the  actual 
number  counted,  not  estimated,  by  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Highway  em- 
ployees. This  represents  a  toll  of  almost 
300  creatures  of  the  wild  daily!  Although 
motor  traffic  in  Pennsylvania  is  heavy  the 
year  round  this  is  not  an  isolated  case. 
Every  state  in  the  Union  has  a  similar 
problem.  If  it  were  possible  to  make  an 
accurate  national  survey  of  the  situation, 
the  total  loss  would  run  into  staggering 
figures. 

"Editorial  campaigns,  billboard  cam- 
paigns and  highway  caution  signs  would  be 
of  great  help  in  reducing  this  annual  loss. 
The  responsibility  rests  with  the  individual 
motorist.  Many  of  these  highway  wildlife 
casualties  are,  of  course,  unavoidable  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  this  enorm- 
ous annual  waste  could  be  eliminated  by 
the  exercise  of  more  careful  driving. 

"Spring  and  summer  are  dangerous  sea- 
sons on  the  highways  for  the  birds  and 
animals  of  field  and  forest.  This  year,  take 
it  a  bit  easy,  Mr.  Motorist,  especially  when 
traveling  through  game  country.  Be  on  the 
lookout  for  crossing  birds,  deer,  rabbits 
and  other  small  animals.  This  summmer 
give  wildlife  a  'brake' !  Drive  carefully  and 
save  wildlife  .  .  .  and  maybe  your  own 
life." 


BIG  BUSINESS 

Sportsmen  who  hunted  and  fished  in 
1948  spent  $10,000,000  more  than  the 
combined  total  of  expenditures  for  bowl- 
ing, golf,  skiing  and  motor  boating.  Recent 
statistics  reveal  that  anglers  spent  $1,350,- 
000,000  in  enjoying  the  sport  of  fishing, 
while  hunters  dug  down  in  their  pocket- 
books  to  the  tune  of  $750,000,000. 
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MOTHER  NATURE'S  PRANK 


M, 


lAN'S  ingenuity  in  simulating  nature 
has  attained  great  success  in  many  ven- 
tures but  every  once  in  a  while  Mother 
Nature  asserts  herself  to  prove  that  she 
is  still  surpreme.  For  years  there  have  been 
fish  hatcheries  maintained  by  the  State  of 
Louisiana  to  produce  the  small-fry  and 
fingerling  game  fish  with  which  to  restock 
our  lakes,  ponds,  streams  and  bayous,  and 
millions  upon  millions  of  fish  have  been 
liberated  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  game  fish 
population  somewhere  near  the  number 
needed  to  assure  fishing  sport  and  recrea- 
tion. 

During  the  past  year  the  fish  and  game 
division  of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  has  stepped  up  its  activities 
in  the  state's  fish  hatcheries  and  with  the 
aid  of  thermal  trucks  for  quick  and  safe 
transportation  has  greatly  increased  the 
number  of  fish  for  restocking.  Added  to 
this  has  been  the  yearly  rescue  of  fish  from 
the  borrow  pits  that  always  come  after 
the  Spring  overflow,  and  from  which  the 
best  and  biggest  fish  stock  have  always 
come. 

This  year,  however,  Mother  Nature  chose 
to  assert  herself  once  more,  but,  for- 
tunately for  the  state's  restocking  of  fish 
progi-am,  she  was  caught  in  the  act.  That, 
perhaps,  is  an  ungainly  way  of  putting  it, 
but  that  explains  best  just  what  happened 
and  the  quick  use  Commissioner  Ernest  S. 
Clements  made  of  Nature's  prank. 

Since  May,  millions  of  bass  and  sac-a-lait 
(white  perch)  have  been  rescued  from  the 


By  Major  James  Brown 

(Director  Fish  and  Game  Division,  Depart- 
artment  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries) 


flats,  ditches,  pools  and  temporary  bayous 
created  by  the  overflow  of  Bayou  DeSiard, 
near  Monroe.  Bayou  DeSiard,  which  for 
35  or  40  miles  winds  around  the  country  in 
that  part  of  the  state,  has  always  been  an 
extremely   popular   stream   with   fishermen 


who  prefer  bass  and  sac-a-lait,  and  the 
supply  of  game  fish  has  always  been  at 
least  up  to  par.  And  there  is  no  doabt 
that  Nature  has  followed  her  tinnsnal 
course  every  time  conditions  were  just 
right,  but  until  this  year,  she  didn't  get 
caught  .  .  .  with  her  bayou  up. 

The  annual  high  water  in  Bayou  DeSiard 
came  this  year  at  the  same  time  the  bass 
and  sac-a-lait  were  ready  to  spawn.  It  is 
customary  with  fish  to  seek  isolated  waters 
for  the  laying  of  their  eggs,  and  with  the 
waters  of  the  bayou  spreading  over  flats 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Three  state  representatives  from  Rapides  parish,  T,  C.  Br  s-.e 
Fuglaar  and  W.  George  Bowden,  Jr.,  besides  a  state  Wild  Lite  = 
thermal  truck,  which  has  just  brought  35,000  small  bass  to  be  pia. 
Lake,  three  miles  south  of  PIneville,  La.,  as  part  of  Commissiori 
Clements   restocking   program. 
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Putting   rescued   fish    into  one   of  the  thermal   trucks  of  the 
State    Department   of   Wild    Life   and   Fisheries  for  transpor- 
tation   to     Louisiana's    lakes    and    bayous    as    part    of    the 
restocking   program. 
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HINTS  ON  HUNTERS'  HELPMATES 


H, 


.UNTERS  shouldn't  be  husbands,  nor 
fathers  fishermen.  Marriage  should  be 
avoided  persistently  no  matter  how  attrac- 
tive it  may  seem  to  the  lonely  sportsmen. 

However  since  some  are  foolhardy 
enough  to  attempt  leading  a  double  life, 
the  following  suggestions  are  offered : 

In  choosing  a  wife  there  are  some  mini- 
mum essentials  to  take  into  consideration. 
First  and  foremost — her  disposition.  If 
she  has  a  well  developed  sense  of  humor 
you  need  not  worry  about  further  qualifi- 
cations; she'll  do  just  as  she  is.  But  if  she 
can't  laugh  off  the  disillusionment  of  a 
week's  growth  of  beard  after  a  camping 
trip,  fish  scales  in  the  kitchen  sink,  or  the 
penetrating  aroma  of  a  forgotten  game 
bird  in  last  year's  hunting  jacket,  you 
had  better  get  rid  of  the  gun  or  the  girl. 

Good  eyesight  is  important.  She  must 
be  able  to  locate  misplaced  guns,  old  hunt- 
ing caps,  No.  8  shot,  and  bulbs  for  the 
flashlight.  Given  time  and  proper  instruc- 
tion she'll  eventually  be  able  to  drive  down 
a  winding  woods  road  missing  the  holes, 
ruts,  trees,  and  stumps,  keeping  one  eye 
on  the  boat  trailer  and  the  other  on  the 
children. 

A  strong  back  and  good  muscles  have 
their  value.  She  will  need  them  when  called 
upon   to   handle   a  heavy   trailer   or   help 
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pull  the  boat  out  of  water.  Do  not  expect 
to  find  a  wife  who  can  get  a  car  out  of  a 
mud  hole.  Experience  indicates  that  mud 
chains  are  more  reliable. 

She  must  have  an  infallable  memory. 
She  will  be  required  to  remember  where 
you  put  what,  who  wants  pickles  in  his 
sandwiches,  who  takes  cream  in  his  thermos 
bottle  coffee,  when  to  get  a  new  hunting 
and  fishing  license  and  see  that  you  take  it 
with  you.  She  must  above  all  be  able  to 
forget  the  odd  jobs  you  promised  you'd  do 
for  her  on  your  next  day  off. 

Old  maids,  slightly  homely,  make  the 
best  wives  for  out-door  men.  Pretty  young 
things  expect  to  be  showered  with  attention 
and  extravagance.  Husbands  of  the  latter 
get  their  noses  blistered  by  the  grindstone 
more  often  than  the  sun.  The  plain  spinster 
will  be  so  glad  to  finally  get  a  MAN  that 
she'll  put  up  with  anything. 

If  you  find  a  woman  with  all  these  neces- 
sary qualifications  and  still  want  to  marry 
her — or  if  she  has  none  of  these  and  is 
going  to  marry  you  in  spite  of  you — be 
careful  in  the  wording  of  your  proposal. 
Make  a  proclamation   of  priorities:  After 


hunting  and  fishing  she  comes  first.  Such 
a  truthful  statement,  though  blunt  and 
unromantic,  will  save  a  lot  of  trouble  later 
on.  She  will  respect  your  honesty  and  con- 
sider herself  very  lucky  to  rate  even  third 
place  in  your  interests. 

The  initial  maneuver  in  wife  training 
is  of  utmost  importance.  Never  fool  your- 
self about  breaking  her  in  gradually;  slow- 
and-easy  just  won't  do  the  trick.  To  suc- 
cessfully train  a  wife  you  must  begin  by 
pulling  a  stunt  so  outlandish  and  unoi'tho- 
dox  that  later  hunting  trips  will  seem  pale 
in  comparison. 

For  instance,  while  the  bliss  of  the 
honeymoon  still  blooms,  leave  unex- 
pectedly. Catch  the  wife  out  on  a  shopping 
excursion,  take  some  of  the  dishes,  most 
of  the  pots  and  and  pans,  all  of  the  gro- 
ceries, and  while  you're  at  it,  take  the 
covers  too.  Load  everything  in  the  car  and 
go  off  on  a  weekend  squirrel  hunt.  You 
might  leave  a  brief  note  telling  her  you've 
gone  hunting,  but  be  vague  about  where. 
Suggest  that  she  go  home  and  visit  her 
Mother.  Be  certain  that  your  camping  site 
is  inaccessible  by  auto,  boat,  plane,  and 
telephone.  It  is  advisable  to  overstay  your 
leave.  She'll  be  mad  at  first,  then  worried, 
and  when  you  finally  do  drag  in,  she'll  be 
so  relieved  that  there  won't  be  any  argu- 
(Contimied  on  Page  20) 
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HEN  THE  Pilgrim  Fathers  first  came 
to  this  land,  they  found  that  a  bonnie 
brown  bird  had  preceded  them,  and 
promptly  they  gave  it  the  name  it  called  it- 
self, "Bobwhite."  "Partridge,"  too,  they 
called  it,  although  it  belongs  to  an  entirely 
different  group  of  birds,  the  American 
Quails  (Odontophorinae),  than  do  the  vari- 
ous species  of  European  Quail,  which  be- 
long to  the  Old  World  Partridges  (Per- 
dicinae) .  The  French,  with  equal  European 
associations,  termed.it  "Caille,"  (the  origi- 
nal Old  French  was  "Quaille")  a  name 
which  they  likewise,  with  generous  in- 
exactness and  modifying  adjectives,  applied 
■to  the  Woodthrush,  Meadowlark,  Cat-bird 
and  the  brown  thrasher,  all  no  relatives. 

The  clear  and  ringing  call  of  the  Bob- 
white,  its  interesting  and  social  roving  in 
coveys,  its  distinctive  nesting  habits  and 
family  life  and  its  superb  qualities  as  an 
object  of  the  hunt,  all  these  have  endeared 
it  to  the  nature  student  and  sportsman 
alike,  until  today,  ranging  from  just  north 
of  the  Canadian  border,  southward  into 
Mexico  east  of  the  Rockies,  the  Bobwhite 
is  without  peer  as  the  bird  most  popular 
and  most  hunted  by  most  hunters  of  all 
North  American  objects  of  the  chase. 

Indeed,  the  Quail  became  chosen  as 
State  bird  of  Oklahoma,  and  in  Ohio,  the 
Bobwhite  became  listed  as  a  songbird  and 
was  denied  to  hunters.  Concerning  this 
last,  there  is  an  interesting  tale.  A  some- 
what confused  and  unornithologieal  do- 
wager was  giving  testimony  before  the 
Ohio  legislative  committee,  met  to  consider 
an  enactment  that  would  place  the  Quail 
on  the  game  list,  a  move  that  she  bitterly 
opposed.  She  testified  that  as  a  songbird 
it  should  be  protected.   One  of  the  com- 
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mittee,  cross-examining  her,  asked  her  if 
she  did  not,  also,  think  that  all  predators 
should  likewise  be  protected.  Unhesi- 
tatingly, she  replied,  "Certainly,  Sir,  all 
predators."  The  Quail  became  a  game  bird. 

The  millions  of  written  words  concern- 
ing the  habits  and  hunting  of  Bobwhite 
attest  its  premier  place  among  all  our  game 
birds.  Quail  hunting  has  in  many  ways  a 
fine  parallel  charm  to  the  pursuit  of  fish- 
ing— the  constant  and  intriguing  changes 
of  the  aspects  of  nature — the  fine  setting 
of  the  chase — and,  also,  there  is  the  added 
and  complex  interest  in  the  skill  or  dumb- 
ness of  the  equally  interested  dogs. 

Scarcely  a  single  issue  of  any  sports- 
man's magazine  fails  to  speak  of  quail. 
Bobwhite  has  been  the  subject  of  massive 
research  efforts  designed  to  improve  its 
abundance,  to  combat  its  diseases,  to  check 
or  eliminate  the  predators  that  destroy  it. 

Three  widely  different  books  the  writer 
wishes  to  recommend  to  the  student  of 
quail.  First,  the  noteworthy  (still  in  print) 
elaborate  monograph  by  Herbert  L.  Stod- 
dard, "'nie_^obwMte__Quailj  _Its_Habits, 
Preservation,  and  Increase,"  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  Publishers.  This  volume,  pub- 
lished at  cost,  sets  forth  results  of  the 
extensive,  many  years,  privately  endowed 
research  program  carried  on  by  Stoddard 
and  his  collaborators  in  the  Deep  South, 
so  well  written  that  any  quail  hunter,  how- 
ever remotely  disinterested  in  science,  can 
well  enjoy  it.  Second,  the  compact  survey 
of  Bobwhite's  life  history  by  A.  C.  Bent, 
appearing  in  his  "Life  Histories  of  North 
American   Gallinaceous   Birds,"   which   al- 


though out  of  print,  readily  can  be  con- 
sulted in  any  large  library.  Written  seven- 
teen years  ago,  it  is  still  fresh  and  charm- 
ing, but  must  of  necessity  be  supplemented 
by  some  sur%'ey  of  the  vast  amount  of  in- 
tervening investigation.  Third,  that  match- 
less classic  of  quail  hunting,  scintillating 
with  knowledge,  sense  and  humor,  Dr. 
Havilah  Babcock's  "My  Health  Is  Better 
in  November,"  that  re-creates  more  vi%-id]y 
than  any  other  writing  the  feel  and  excite- 
ment of  quail  hunting. 

One  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  set 
down  briefly  some  known  facts  concerning 
the  fortunes,  disasters,  abundance,  decline 
and  life  and  love  that  make  up  the  pattern 
of  the  Bobwhite's  particular  place  in  the 
sun  and  in  the  rain. 

Bobwhite  are  prolific,  the  ordinary  clutch 
of  eggs  ranging  from  1'2  to  20.  As  few  as 
7  and  as  many  as  37  eggs  have  been  found 
in  a  single  nest,  the  larger  number  preb- 
ably  the  product  of  several  females.  Exami- 
nation of  three  hundred  and  fifty  quail 
nests  in  Mississippi  revealed  an  average  of 
10.76 '"r  eggs  per  nest. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  23  or  24 
days,  both  sexes  sharing  incubation  duties. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy-six  nests  studied 
by  Stoddard  in  South  Georgia  and  Northern 
Florida  showed  seventy-three  entirely  in 
charge  of  the  cock  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  in  charge  of  the  hen.  Where, 
as  often  happens,  the  hen  is  killed,  the  cock 
will  take  over  incubation  and  the  care  of 
the  young.  It  has  been  a  frequently  ex- 
pressed belief,  not,  however,  confirmed. 
that  when  the  young  are  two  or  three 
weeks  old.  the  male  takes  charge  of  them 
and  the  female  starts  her  second  brood. 

Young  quail  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as 
they  are  hatched  and  are  given  parental 
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care  to  an  unusually  high  degree.  The 
parents,  like  many  other  wild  gallinaceous 
birds,  utilize  all  manner  of  devices,  pre- 
tending injury  and  other  artifices,  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  an  enemy. 

Young  quail  fly  early  and  are  expert  at 
hiding.  Bent  notes  young  chicks  only  two 
inches  long  with  wings  that  already  reach 
as  far  as  their  tails.  The  young  birds  pass 
through  a  series  of  color  changes  until 
they  assume  the  adult  plumage.  The  young 
when  fifteen  weeks  old  resemble  their 
parents. 

Occasional  odd  specimens  attract  sports- 
men's attentions,  the  variations  being  in 
the  amount  of  pigment  present  in  the 
feathers.  Such  birds  are  merely  freaks  or 
"sports"  of  our  ordinary  Bobwhite.  Pure 
white  birds  with  pink  eyes  are  albinos. 
Unusually  dark  specimens,  becoming  in 
some  cases  almost  completely  black,  are 
what  are  known  as  "melanistic"  indi- 
viduals. Other  variants  show  the  browns 
replaced  with  buff,  or  the  buff  replaced 
with  white. 

Pure  albinos  are  rare  in  natui-e  since 
they  provide  such  conspicuous  targets  for 
predators. 

Bobwhite,  from  the  time  of  egg  laying  to 
final  full  flight,  runs  a  gamut  of  malignant 
possible  disasters — the  world  of  nature  is 
too  often  just  not  on  his  side.  Predators, 
weather,  diseases,  clean  farmers  and  dirty 
violators  all  seem  at  times  to  conjoin  to 
destroy  him.  Heavy  rains  may  flood  out 
Roberta  White's  nest,  skunks  and  cotton 
rats  destroy  her  eggs,  fireants  kill  her 
young  in  the  pipped  eggs  before  they  can 


emerge.  Cold  rains  destroy  her  young 
afoot.  Snakes,  opossums  and  predatory 
birds  make  quail  ill-being  a  matter  of 
specific  private  enterprise.  Then  comes  the 
hunting  season  when  one  undisciplined 
hunter  who  kills  the  entire  covey  may  wipe 
out  in  one  hour  his  entire  family  tree. 

Two  species  of  fireants  occur  in  Loui- 
siana. These  are  peculiar,  quite  small,  true 
ants  that  do  not  form  large  hill  colonies 
but  instead  live  in  relatively  small  groups 
and  are  correspondingly  difficult  to  con- 
trol. They  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
large,  rapidly  running,  brilliantly  scarlet 
insect  frequent  in  Louisiana  which,  velvety 
in  appearance,  is  usually  designated  as  fire- 
ant  also,  although  it  is  really  a  wingless 
female  wasp.  The  true  fireants  literally 
eat  the  young  quail  alive  within  their  shell 
as  soon  as  the  chick  has  pierced  the  egg 
membrane.  One  study  in  the  Deep  South 
showed  that  out  of  278  Bobwhite  nests,  the 
hatch  in  34  nests  was  killed  before  emerg- 
ing by  these  fireants. 

The  marsh  hawk,  familiar  along  our 
coastal  Louisiana  areas,  has  often  been 
charged  with  killing  quail,  but  unjustly. 

An  inveterate  hunter  of  rodents,  the 
marsh  hawk  does  destroy  great  numbers  of 
cotton  rats,  one  of  our  most  serious  Loui- 
siana quail  enemies,  whereas  out  of  1100 
mai-sh  hawk  pellets  (the  indigestible  food 
particles  that  both  hawks  and  owls  regurgi- 
tate), only  four  contained  quail  although 
no  less  than  925  of  these  1100  pellets  did 
contain  the  remains  of  the  cotton  rat,  one 
of  the  most  abundant  rodents  on  Louisiana 
farm  lands. 

Domestic    cats,    particularly    those    that 
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have  taken  to  the  fields  and  woods,  are 
among  the  quail's  most  dangerous  enemies. 
One  cat,  for  example,  is  said  to  have  killed 
over  two  hundred  Bobwhite.  Dogs,  during 
the  quail  nesting  season,  have  been  known 
also  to  destroy  many  young  and  old  birds 
and  should  be  restrained  during  that 
season. 

Quail  utilize  an  extremely  wide  choice  of 
foods.  One  of  the  earlier  studies  covering 
1625  adults  and  42  young  showed  85% 
vegetable  food,  14%  animal  food.  The 
breakdown  in  this  research  was,  roughly, 
19%'  fruits,  15%  legumes,  13%  mast,  11% 
grass  seeds,  10%  miscellaneous  seeds  and 
among  the  insects  7  %  Orthoptera  (grass- 
hoppers, crickets,  etc.)  and  2%-  bugs.  Their 
appetites  are  vigorous,  a  single  captive  bird 
being  known  to  have  eaten  568  mosquitos 
in  two  hours,  another  5000  plant  lice  in  a 
day,  another  1000  grasshoppers  in  a  day 
and  still  another  30,000  weed  seeds  in  a 
day. 

A  question  that  has  arisen  widely  in 
Louisiana  has  been  the  possible  poisoning 
of  quail  by  the  Singletary  Pea  or  Wild 
Winter  Pea  (Lathyrus  hirsutus) .  This 
plant,  a  high  value  in  Southern  agriculture, 
is  a  member  of  the  Sweet  Pea  family,  all 
species  of  which  are  apparently  quite 
poisonous. 

The  writer  went  into  this  matter  with 
care.  A  review  of  the  published  researches 
revealed  that  Singletary  Peas  are  poison- 
ous and  cause  a  peculiar,  and  sometimes 
fatal,  disease  of  horses  due  to  the  presence 
in  them  of  a  stable  intoxicant,  readily  ex- 
tracted by  cold  water.  The  pathological 
condition,  designated  specifically  as  lathy- 
rism,  causes  loss  of  weight  and  develops 
paralysis,  conditions  readily  reproduced  by 
feeding  Singletary  Peas  experimentally  to 
rats. 

The  writer  secured  the  cooperation  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  ascertain 
experimentally  the  effects  upon  quail. 
Briefly  stated,  a  pair  of  quail  fed  100% 
whole  Singletary  Peas  died  on  the  sixth 
day.  A  pair  of  quail  fed  whole  peas  in  one 
feeder  and  ground  yellow  cornmeal  in 
another  feeder  avoided  the  peas  and  ate 
the  meal.  A  pair  of  quail  fed  a  "mainte- 
nance diet"  containing  10%  of  ground 
Singletary  Peas  mixed  in  with  cornmeal 
survived  for  twenty-one  days.  Their  diet 
was  then  changed  to  100%  ground  Single- 
tai'y  Peas,  and  within  five  days,  the  female 
died  and  the  male  was  in  bad  condition. 
Other  pairs  of  quail  fed  "maintenance 
diets"  containing  5%  ground  Singletary 
Peas  with  cornmeal  ate  this  mixture  for 
fourteen  days,  then  were  shifted  to  a  diet 
of  half  and  half  cornmeal  and  Singletary 
Peas  and  survived  this  new  diet  for  an 
additional  fourteen  days. 

The  only  general  conclusion,  therefore, 
that  one  can  draw  from  these  studies 
is  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  only  under 
exceptional  circumstances  would  the  quail 
eat    Singletary    Peas,    and   that,    although 
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these  peas  are  definitely  poisonous  to  the 
quail,  nevertheless  when  they  form  only 
a  small  part  of  the  diet,  the  (juail  do  not 
appear  to  he  seriously  harmed. 

Another  ahundant  Louisiana  plant,  the 
Sickle  Senna,  also  called  the  Low  Senna 
(Cassia  tora),  which  grows  to  six  feet  in 
height  and  hears  yellow  flowers,  is  also 
poisonous  to  quail,  but  where  it  is  a  com- 
mon element  of  quail  environment,  the 
Bobwhite  seem  to  avoid  it  strictly. 

Quail  travel  much  on  foot  and  can,  in 
the  course  of  their  daily  activities,  cover 
much  ground.  Their  flight  speed,  when, 
like  a  bombshell,  the  covey  bursts  into  the 
air,  has  been  determined  at  28  to  38  miles 
an  hour,  but  further  studies  made  when 
the  birds  are  being  pursued  by  such  preda- 
tors as  the  Blue  Darter  reveal  brief  speeds 
of  well  over  40  miles  an  hour. 

Measured  by  an  automobile  speedometer 
when  the  birds  were  frightened,  quail  have 
been  clocked  at  49  miles  an  hour.  This 
can  be  compared  with  the  faster  wild  tur- 
key which  clocked  by  an  automobile  speed- 
ometer over  a  flight  of  one  mile  attained 
55  miles  an  hour.  Contracted,  also,  can  be 
some  other  flight  speeds — the  Shoveler  53 
miles  an  hour,  the  Mallard  60  miles  an 
hour,  the  Eagle  and  the  ^Canada  Goose  at 
60  miles  an  hour,  the  Pintail  at  65  miles  an 
holur,  the  Canvasback  at  72  miles  an  hour 
and  a  chased  Golden  Eagle,  timed  by  a 
watch,  at  120  miles  an  hour. 

Bobwhite,  although  a  sharply  local  bird 
in  ordinary  habit,  can  travel  at  times  con- 
siderable distances.  One  banded  at  Fair- 
hope,  Alabama  traversed  forty  miles,  while 
another  banded  in  Madison,  Wisconsin 
journeyed  seventy-six  miles. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  few  hunters 
who  are  fond  of  polysyllabic  technical 
names  to  know  that  ornithologists  have 
divided  the  Bobwhite  into  four  races  (sub- 
species) (according  to  the  American  Or- 
nithologists' Union's  Fourth  Edition  Check- 
List),   one   of  which   is   extinct.   They   are 


iiami'd  a:;  follows:  The  EaHtern  Bobwhite 
((Jolinus  virKiriianu.s  virKinianuH)  that 
ranges  from  flanada  to  the  Gulf  Coant;  the 
Florida  Bobwhite  ((UA'mun  virginianuH 
floridanus)  which  occupies  Florida  except 
Northern  Florida  and  the  Keys;  the  Key 
West  Bobwhite  (Colinus  virginianus  in- 
.sulanus)  which  once  inhabited  Key  Went 
and  is  now  completely  exterminated;  and 
the  Texas  Bobwhite  (Odinus  virginianuH 
texanus)  which  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Mexican  Bobwhite.  This  subspecies 
occupies  the  southeastern  corner  of  New 
Mexico  and  Southern  Texas  southward  into 
Mexico.  It  is  the  Bobwhite  that  has  been 
purchased  in  great  numbers  from  Mexican 
sources  and  introduced  into  more  northerly 
areas  of  the  United  States.  It  closely  re- 
sembles the  other  forms  but  is  decidely 
grayer  in  color.  Its  importation  and  inter- 
breeding with  the  other  races  of  Bobwhite 
will  undoubtedly  bring  confusion  to  highly 
technical  ornithologists. 

Bobwhite  are  under  the  protection  of 
State  enactments  except  for  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Law  known  as  the 
Lacey  Act.  The  Lacey  Act  serves  a  very 
useful  purpose  in  that  it  makes  an  offenge 
of  the  transportation  across  State  borders 
of  Bobwhite  quail  (among  other  game 
therein  designated)  that  have  been  taken 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
their  origin.  There  did  occur  a  number  of 
years  ago  an  outbreak  of  bootlegging  of 
wild  quail  whereby  unscrupulous  persons 
bribed  farmers,  including  Louisianians,  to 
trap  wild  quail  which  they  purchased 
cheaply  and  sold  at  high  prices.  Court 
actions  which  ensued  sent  these  violators 
to  penitentiaries. 

Restoration  of  the  Bobwhite  quail  has 
been  one  of  the  most  important  objectives 
of  the  large  Game  Restoration  Program  of 
Commissioner  Ernest  S.  Clements.  Loui- 
siana quail  hatchery  operations,  under  the 
supervision  of  Major  James  Brown,  provide 
birds  for  restocking.  Distribution  of  these 


hirdM,  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  local 
jportKmen'x  l(;a(ruex  and  other  intereitted 
public  aKenci-x,  followx  the  definite  pro- 
gram whereby  duch  xUick  are  placed  on 
landK  open   Ui  public  nhttotinff. 

Pittrnan-RobertK/jn  Ktudiex  of  quail  proVj- 
lemK  Kuch  an  the  fate  of  pen-rained  birdji, 
the  incorporation  of  pen-raixed  hirdji  into 
wild  coveyK,  the  eKtablJKhment  and  mainte- 
nance of  adequate  cover  and  for>d  plantx 
Kuch  UK  the  lexpedezax,  winter  kill  and 
flood  damage  and  related  problems  have 
been  and  are  aluo  now  beinjf  conducted  by 
.scientists  of  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wild  Life  and  FinherieH  under  the  Jsuper- 
vision  of  Major  .JamcK  Brown,  Director  of 
the  Divi.sion  of  Fi.sh  and  Game,  with  a  re- 
sulting volume  of  pertinent  data,  strictly 
applicable    to    Louisiana    condition];. 

The  importance  of  quail  in  the  entire 
National  Pittman-Robert.'ion  Program  is 
well  expressed  by  the  recent  Pittman- 
Robertson  general  report  covering  a  decade 
of  these  activities  wherein  it  says,  "The 
varied  species  of  quail  native  to  the  United 
States  comprise  a  group  of  outstandingly 
important  game  birds.  Among  them,  the 
Bobwhite  reigns  as  King  over  a  large  part 
of  the  Nation."  These  researches,  con- 
ducted over  virtually  all  of  our  American 
Quail  range,  shed  much  light  upon  the 
controversial  problems  as  to  whether  the 
pen-raised  birds  can  readily  become  assimi- 
lated into  the  wild  population  pattern,  and 
whether  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
good  quail  habitat  is  not  the  most  im- 
portant factor  involved. 

Quail  hunters  usually  find  the  best  hunt- 
ing time  either  in  the  morning  when  the 
sun  has  dried  off  the  dew  or  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  when  the  quail  are  again 
scattered  and  feeding.  Quail  apparently  do 
not  like  moving  in  wet  grass  to  feed  and 
apparently  prefer  to  interrupt  their  feed- 
ing activities  with  a  midday  siesta. 

Modification  of  quail  habitat  by  deliber- 
ate planting  of  scientifically  evaluated 
cover  plants  and  food  plants  such  as  the 
exotic  Lespedeza  bicolor  and  Lespedeza 
sericea  (the  former  pro\-ides  valuable  win- 
ter food,  the  latter  by  dense  and  low 
growth  supplies  excellent  cover  for  both 
nesting  and  for  escape  from  enemies),  to- 
gether with  the  maintenance  of  field  bor- 
ders wherever  possible — these  procedures 
constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all 
instruments  in  maintaining  good  quail 
populations. 

JIuch  has  been  accomplished  by  experi- 
mental research  to  ascertain  best  proce- 
dures. Because  of  this  constant  conflict 
between  farming  favorable  to  wild  game 
and  "clean"  farming,  unfavorable  to  wild 
life,  cycles  of  disastrous  weather  and  de- 
vastating occasional  epidemics,  make  al- 
ways more  dangerous  the  constantly  rising 
hunting  pressures  exerted  upon  the  Bob- 
white.  Ob%nously.  a  good  quail  habitat 
without  any  quail  is  nonsense.  What  is 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Francis  A.  Carrier,  editor  of  the  "Lure  of 
the  Bait"  column  in  the  DeRidder  Enter- 
prise, with  a  prize  bass  caught  by  Pete 
Venturella  and  entered  in  the  "Lure  of 
the  Bait"  Contest  now  being  conducted  by 
that  newspaper. 


THE  BOBWHITE  QUAIL  .... 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 
sense  is  a  good  quail  habitat — abundant 
cover  and  sufficient  food — predators  re- 
duced by  whatever  control  means  are  possi- 
ble, and  this  regulated  quail  habitat 
stocked  with  quail  that  are  given  fullest 
possible  protection — this  program  should 
in  broad  plan  serve  best  to  sustain  for  the 
sportsman  a  quail  supply  such  that  the 
Bobwhite's  clear  and  lovely  whistle  may 
still  be  heard  from  the  Connecticut  hills 
to  the  Louisiana  salt  dome  "islands"  that 
front  the   Gulf  of  Mexico. 


HUNTERS'  HELPMATES  .... 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 

ment  left  in  her.  Just  in  case  she  brings 
up  the  subject,  demand  some  food,  loudly 
and  immediately.  Then  get  some  sleep. 

Subsequent  strategy  should  be  carefully 
planned  and  consistently  adhered  to.  Study 
and  apply  the  following  ideas: 

Never  teach  your  wife  to  fish.  She  might 
like  it.  Worse  yet,  she  might  better  you 
at  hooking  them.  A  few  wives  have  proved 
to  be  proficient  at  rowing  and  paddling, 
but  this  has  it's  drawbacks.  She  might  be 
the  talkative  type;  she  might  want  to  stop 


and  pick  the  pretty  flowers;  she  might  get 
sunburned.  No  woman  was  ever  improved 
by  sunburn. 

By  all  means  take  your  wife  hunting, 
but  be  certain  that  she'll  never  want  to  go 
again.  Pick  out  the  rawest  weather,  the 
roughest  terrain,  and  no  possible  chance 
for  a  glimpse  of  game.  A  duck  hunt  with 
its  hours  of  enforced  silence  in  a  wet  and 
chilly  blind  (and  no  ducks)  offers  limitless 
possibilities  in  discouragement.  You  can 
work  out  your  own  plan  to  fit  your  in- 
dividual case  from  there. 

Be  sure  you  own  a  couple  of  dogs  when 
you  get  married.  She'll  accept  these  readily 
enough.  Introduce  additional  dogs  in  the 
puppy  stage.  They'll  grow  up  soon  enough. 
The  wife  can't  resist  a  big-eyed,  wiggly- 
tailed  pup.  She'll  want  to  feed  it;  it  will 
respond  effusively  to  her  attention;  she'll 
love  it.  Thus  the  puppy  becomes  an  accept- 
able addition  to  the  family.  Should  the  time 
come  when  the  wife  decides  that  you're 
feeding  too  many,  go  into  the  dog  business. 
It  will  be  expensive  and  entail  a  lot  of 
hard  work,  but  the  results  will  be  well 
worth  the  cost.  Buy  or  borrow  a  dozen  or 
two  registered  dogs;  talk  about  how  many 
more  you'll  have  when  the  business  really 
gets  going.  In  a  few  months  you  can  sell 
or  give  away  all  the  dogs  you  don't  want. 
Your  wife  will  be  so  happy  to  be  rid  of  that 
pack  of  yapping,  hungry  dogs  that  never 
again  will  she  complain  of  just  four  or  six. 
(Note:  This  system  is  guaranteed  100% 
successful.) 

If  your  wife  is  a  spendthrift,  give  her 
frequent  lectures  about  how  her  foolish  ex- 
penditures are  driving  you  to  the  woods 
and  streams  to  supplement  the  grocery 
budget. 

If  your  wife  is  inclined  to  be  penny-wise, 
keep  her  informed  as  to  how  much  you 
save  in  your  wise  choice  of  sports  .  .  .  what 
if  you  played  pool  or  poker  or  the  ponies? 
(Note :  Don't  let  her  know  the  price  of 
shells  or  how  many  shots  you  missed.) 

If  she  likes  to  eat,  cultivate  her  appetite 
for  those  palatable  dishes  she  can  enjoy 
only  if  you  go  hunting. 

If  she  likes  to  cook,  supply  her  with 
plenty  of  wild  game  and  fish,  then  brag 
and  boast  about  how  she  and  ONLY  she 
can  cook  them.  You  can't  do  this  too  much. 
Finally,  assure  her  that  the  only  vamp 
that  will  ever  get  a  second  look  from  you 
will  be  the  double  jointed  vamp  of  the 
"Spotted   Jack"   variety. 


MOTHER  NATURE'S  PRANK 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

and  flooding  into  ravines  and  ditches,  the 
fish  followed  the  high  waters  into  the  far- 
ther reaches.  When  the  waters  began  to 
fall  many  of  the  matured  fish  were  caught 
and  were  unable  to  get  back,  and,  of 
course,  the  spawn  was  unable  to  get  back. 

Before  long  the  word  got  around  that 
the  overflow  waters  were  literally  alive 
with  tiny  fish  that  were  doomed  to  die 
when  tlie  water  dried  up.  Fish  rescue  crews 
with  seines  of  various  sizes  were  rushed 
to  these  unusual  natural  hatcheries  and 
began  reclaiming  the  bass  and  sac-a-lait 
by  the  millions.  The  four  thermal  trucks, 
used  by  the  department's  fish  and  game 
division,  for  the  safe  transportation  of  fish, 
were  rushed  to  the  scene  and  as  fast  as 
the  seining  crews  rescued  the  small-fry 
they  were  loaded  into  these  trucks  and 
hauled  to  various  localities  throughout  the 
state  to  be  dumped  into  streams,  lakes 
and  bayous  for  restocking. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  score  of  ordinary  fish 
hatcheries  could  have  turned  out  as  many 
or  as  healthy  fish  as  these  bayou  DeSiard 
tributaries  in  the  few  short  weeks  the 
rescue  crews  had  to  work,  but  for  once 
Mother  Nature's  prank  proved  a  God-send 
to    the    state's    restocking    program. 

It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a 
seining  crew,  in  one  drag  of  10  or  15 
minutes,  to  pull  in  20,000  to  35,000  small 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 


The  Portuguese  man-of-war  is  a  jelly- 
fish that  is  made  up  of  a  group  of  small 
animals  attached  to  a  .single  float.  Some 
of  theFe  animals  move  the  colony  along 
by  swimming.  Others  catch  prey.  And 
others  produce  the  young  and  protect  the 
colony  from  enemies. 

The  ant  has  two  stomachs.  One  he  uses 
for  himself.  In  the  other,  he  stores  food 
which  is  to  be  shared  with  other  ants  in 
the  nest. 


Two  boys  with  a  huge  catfish  snapped  by 
game    agent    Frank    D.    Burgess    of    Oak- 
ridge,   La. 
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John    E.    Durant,    Jr.,    and    Clifton    Wheat    of 

Oakdale,    La.    with    a    35-pound    catfish    they 

caught   in   the   Calcasieu    river. 


MOTHER  NATURE'S  PRANK 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 

bass  and  sac-a-lait,  and  their  work  was 
made  doubly  easy  because  the  fish  didn't 
even  have  to  be  sorted.  There  just  weren't 
any  other  kinds  of  fish  caught  in  these 
temporary  borrow  pits.  And  all  the  small- 
fry  game  fish  were  in  a  splendidly  healthy 
condition. 

The  "catch"  wasn't  entirely,  all  small- 
fry,  either.  Working  in  the  flats  that  were 
drying  up  fastest,  the  rescue  crews  took 
out  many  thousands  of  matured  bass  and 
white  perch,  many  of  them  over  a  pound 
in  size.  Then  as  the  flood  waters  receded 
the  small-fry  were  forced  into  pools  in 
great  numbers  making  it  possible  to  catch 
many  thousands  of  them  at  one  pull  of 
the  seine. 

Especially  was  this  true  in  one  spot 
where  a  small  dam  exists  across  a  tribu- 
tary to  Bayou  DeSiard,  just  a  few  miles 
from  Monroe.  The  recently  spawned  bass 
and  sac-a-lait  were  so  thick  just  below 
this  dam  that  hundreds  of  them  could  be 
scooped  out  with  hand  nets,  but  they  were 
unable,  no  matter  how  desperately  they 
tried  to  get  over  the  dam  and  into  Bayou 
DeSiard. 

On  several  occasions  all  four  trucks  were 
loaded  with  live  fish  with  two  drags  of  the 
seines,  and  it  was  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  to  secure  a  truck-load  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  thousand  fish  every  time 
the  seine  was  pulled. 

Along  one  highway  leading  out  of 
Monroe,  there  was  overflow  water  on  both 
sides  and  here  an  almost  inexhaustable 
supply  of  game  fish  was  found.  The  rescue 
crews  loaded  the  transporting  trucks 
hourly  for  as  many  days  as  the  water 
lasted,  sending  the  stranded  fish  to  other 
spots    throughout    the    state    from    where 


thi'Y  will  provide  th(;  firieKl  kind  of  sportH 
fJHliing  for  many  yearH  to  come. 

'I'hou.sands  of  motoriHts  stopped  to  Kaze 
in  awe  at  the  siKht  and  the  traffic  con- 
gestion became  .such  a  hazard  that  high- 
way policemen  wore  called  upon  to  haridle 
tile  situation  for  days  at  a  time. 

Slate  Senator  John  F.  McCormick,  and 
State  Representatives  John  Coon  and 
Shady  Wall  were  quick  to  notify  Com- 
missioner Einest  S.  Clements  of  the  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  department,  of  the  un- 
usual fish  population  in  the  overflowed 
areas,  and  Commissioner  Clements  at  once 
ordered  Jesse  Atcheson,  head  of  the  fish 
rescue  crews,  and  L.  J.  DeLee,  in  charge 
of  the  Monroe  Fish  Hatchery,  to  salvage 
as  many  of  the  small-fry  as  possible. 

Enforcement  Agent  Horace  Buckley,  sta- 
tioned in  that  area,  joined  in  the  work  and 
for  several  weeks  the  rescue  went  on, 
adding  millions  of  game  fish  to  the  re- 
stocking total  for  this  year. 

There's  no  telling  how  many  times  a 
similar  condition  has  occurred  in  that  sec- 
tion, but  this  time  the  state  benefited  and 
every  fisherman  in  the  state  will  be  catch- 
ing bass  and  sac-a-lait  before  too  many 
months  have  passed,  that  came  out  of 
Mother    Nature's   hatchery.    Such    a   thing 


B.  G.  Crook,  bright)  deputy  sheriff  of 
West  Carroll  parish,  and  M.  Stanford,  en- 
forcement agent  for  the  Department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  with  34  game 
fish   caught   in   Old    River. 


could  occur  every  year,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  such  will  be  the  case.  The  high  water 
must  come  simultaneously  with  the  spawn- 
ing time  of  the  Bayou  DeSiard  fish.  When 
it  does  there'll  be  plenty  more  fish  for  the 
fishermen  .  .  .  and  the  Louisiana  tables. 


GOOD  MORNIN'  JUDGE  .... 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

Hunting    and    Killing    Snipe    Perma- 
nent Closed  Season 3 

Hunting    Fur    Bearing    Animal    with 

Gun  - - 28 

Trapping — no  License - 2 

Trapping — Closed  Season  ~  13 

Trapping  on   State  Preserve -. 1 

Pollution  of   Stream —  4 

Poisoning    Fish    —  19 

Resisting   Arrest    - - - 

Hunting  Woodcock  out  of  Season 18 

Total l.OTl 


The  surf  bird  nests  on  the  mountain 
tops  of  central  Alaska  but  winters  in 
South  America.  For  nearly  150  years  after 
the  bird  was  given  its  scientific  name, 
ornithologists  were  unable  to  locate  its 
breeding  ground. 


Herman  Ratcliff  of  Minden,  La.  with  the  twfo 

bass    (on    left    in    the    picture)    he   caught    on 

one    cast. 


The  so-called  Silver  Eel  is  just  a  com- 
mon Green  Eel  -n-ith  a  date!  When  they 
are  six  or  eight  years  old.  eels  stop  feed- 
ing and  change  to  a  silvery  color  for  their 
long  trip  out  into  the  ocean  to  spawn 
and  die. 


FISHERIES  PACT  IS  SIGNED 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 
his  best  wishes  to  all  the  representatives 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  attend.  Mr. 
Dodgen  explained  that  due  to  the  untimely 
death  of  former  Governor  Beauford  H. 
Jester,  that  Governor  Shivers,  who  was 
formerly  the  Lt.  Governor  of  Texas,  had 
only  taken  office  as  Governor  during  the 
past  few  days  and  the  pressing  affairs  of 
State,  caused  by  this  transition,  prevented 
the   Governor's  attendance. 

Upon  the  call  for  further  business,  Judge 
Leander  H.  Perez  of  Louisiana  was  recog- 
nized and  offered  a  motion  that  the  Con- 
servation Commissioners  of  each  of  the  five 
Gulf  States  be  named  a  committee  to  select 
a  permanent  secretary  for  the  Organiza- 
tion. Mr.  Howard  D.  Dodgen  of  Texas 
offered  to  amend  the  motion  as  follows: 
That  the  Conservation  Commissioners  of 
the  five  Gulf  States  be  a  committee  to 
select  applicants  for  the  position  as:  perma- 
nent secretary,  to  screen  such  applications 
and  to  report  back  to  the  entire  Com- 
mission, giving  a  full  report  on  the  appli- 
cations taken.  The  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted by  Judge  Perez  and  upon  a  vote 
was  passed. 

After  voting  that  resolutions  be  drawn 
thanking  the  Battle  House,  the  Mobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Henry  W. 
Sweet,  director  of  the  Alabama  State 
Docks  and  Terminals,  for  their  efforts  in 
making  the  visit  of  the  delegates  and  their 
families  most  pleasant,  the  first  session  of 
the  new  organization  adjourned  to  meet 
at  the  call  of  Chairman  Bert  Thomas. 

Thus  was  the  Gulf  Coast  Marine  Fish- 
eries Commission  brought  into  being;  a 
unit  that  is  to  be  only  investigative  and 
informative  in  authority,  but  one  that  is 
destined  to  be  far  reaching  in  its  benefits. 

For  more  than  3,000  miles,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  stretches  along  the  coasts  of  Ala- 


"Okay,  I  can  take  a  hint.   It's  time 

to    get    out    the    old    rod    and 

catch    my    own    dinner." 


bama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
Texas.  In  the  waters  of  the  Gulf,  these 
states  possess  tremendous  resources  in 
oysters,  shrimp,  and  many  species  of  fish — 
resources  which  enrich  the  diet  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  and  are  the  means  of 
livelihood  for  thousands  of  citizens  of  the 
Gulf   States. 

For  many  years  marine  biologists  and 
fisheries  officials  of  the  Gulf  States  have 
felt  that  a  greater  degree  of  interstate  co- 
operation in  developing  their  fisheries  re- 
sources would  be  of  benefit  to  all  of  the 
Gulf    States   and   their   fishermen. 

At  the  request  of  the  Gulf  States,  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  called  a 
meeting  of  conservation  and  seafood 
agency  officials  from  the  Gulf  area  at  New 
Orleans  on  October  10,  1946.  This  meet- 
ing considered  plans  for  establishing  a 
Gulf  fisheries  commission,  and  arranged  to 
reconvene  in  New  Orleans  on  Decem- 
ber 5-6th  with  the  Attorneys  General 
and  Commissions  on  Interstate  Coopera- 
tion of  the  five  states  present.  At  the 
December  meeting,  a  preliminary  draft  of 
a  Gulf  States  Marines  Fisheries  Compact 
was  prepared. 

A  final  draft  compact  was  completed  on 
April  10-11,  1947,  in  New  Orleans.  Present 
at  this  meeting  were  legislators.  Attorneys 
General,  conservation  officials,  fisheries 
representatives,  and  Interstate  Cooperation 
Commissioners.  The  Compact  was  referred 
to  the  five  states  for  enactment;  a  Con- 
tinuing Conference  Committee  was  created 
to  remain  in  existence  until  the  Compact 
Commission  was  organized  formally;  and 
the  Council  of  State  Governments  was  re- 
quested to  serve  the  Conference  Committee 
as  secretariat  during  the  period  prior  to 
formal  organization. 

The  purpose  of  the  Gulf  States  Marine 
Fisheries  Compact  thus  drafted  was  de- 
clared to  be:  "to  promote  the  better  utili- 
zation of  the  fisheries,  marine,  shell  and 
anadromous,  of  the  seaboard  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  by  the  development  of  a  joint 
program  for  the  promotion  and  protection 
of  such  fisheries  and  the  prevention  of  the 
physicial  waste  of  the  fisheries  from  any 
cause." 

The  Commission  created  under  the  Com- 
pact is  similar  to  the  Atlantic  States  and 
the  Pacific  Coast  fisheries  commissions. 
Briefly,  it  is  an  advisory,  consultative,  and 
recommending  body  composed  of  three 
representatives  from  each  of  the  member 
states. 

The  Commission  is  empowered  to  obtain 
necessary  staff  and  offices  and  to  inquire 
into  and  report  on  methods,  practices,  cir- 
cumstances, and  conditions  relative  to  the 
prevention  of  depletion  and  physical  waste 
of  the  Gulf  fisheries.  It  is  empowered  also 
to  recommend  the  coordination  of  state 
police  power  and  to  draft  and  recommend 
legislation  to  further  the  basic  purposes  of 
the  Compact. 

It  is  expected  that  the  joint  interstate 
commission    created    by   the    Compact   will 


J.    R.    LaCour,   of    Baton    Rouge    with    a    five 

pound  and  six  ounce  bass  one  of  the  largest 

taken   recently  in  the  Amite   River. 

prove  to  be  an  excellent  medium  for  de- 
veloping recommendations  for  eliminating 
trade  barriers  affecting  the  Gulf  States 
and  their  fishermen  as  a  result  of  licensing 
difficulties. 

The  Compact,  further,  designated  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
as  the  primary  research  agency  of  the 
Commission,  cooperating  with  comparable 
agencies  in  each  of  the  member  states. 

Florida  and  Alabama  adopted  the  Gulf 
Compact  in  1947.  Louisiana,  during  the 
regular  1948  session  of  the  Legislature, 
became  the  third  member  state.  And  Texas 
Legislature  passed  the  enabling  act  in  1949, 
It  is  hoped  that  Mississippi,  whose  legis- 
lature did  not  meet  this  year,  will  take 
similar  action  at  the  next  sepecial  session 
or  during  the  regular  1950  session  and 
thus  complete  the  roster  of  member  states. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 10,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Congress  must  give  its  consent  to 
the  Gulf  Compact.  This  consent  was  given 
by  Public  Law  66,  81st  Congress,  signed 
by  the  President  on  May  19,   1949. 

Arrangements  for  obtaining  necessary 
legislation,  and  other  activities  affecting 
the  development  of  the  Gulf  States  Marine 
Fisheries  Compact  have  been  handled  by 
the  Continuing  Conference  Committee  and 
the  Council  of  State  Governments.  Two 
meetings  of  the  Continuing  Conference 
Committee  have  taken  place  since  the  Com- 
pact was  drafted — at  the  Edgewater  Gulf 
Hotel,  Edgewater,  Mississippi,  on  May  27- 
28,  1948;  and  at  New  Orleans  on  Octo- 
ber  11,    1948. 

A  final  meeting  preparatory  to  the 
formal  organization  of  the  Compact  Com- 
mittee on  Arrangements  to  develop  neces- 
sary plans  was  held  in  Montgomery,  Ala., 
on  May  27,  1949.  Repreocntatives  of  the 
five  Gulf  States  met  at  that  time  as  a  Com- 
mittee on  Arrangements  to  develop  neces- 
sary plans  for  the  formal  organization 
meeting  at  Mobile. 
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GRAND  ISLE  TARPON  RODEO 

(Continued  from  faye  7 ) 

pon  Rodeo  has  grown  to  become  the 
"Daddy"  of  all  fishing  contests  in  this  part 
of  the  South,  if  not  in  the  entire  country. 

The  1949  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo, 
which  ended  July  23  at  sundown,  was 
another  record  breaker,  although  no 
record-breaking  fish  were  hung,  with  more 
than  1,000  ;,nglers  of  both  sexes  registered, 
and  all  of  t!iem  doubled-dyed  fishermen 
this  year. 

To  the  uninitiated  who  wonder  at  the 
attraction  of  the  tarpon,  the  words  of 
Henry  E.  Belden,  written  more  than  18 
years  ago,  may  serve  to  enlighten: 

"Lightning  speed,  silver  sides, 
spectacular  leaps,  untiring  endur- 
ance .  .  .  this  is  the  Tarpon. 
Grande  Ecaille  of  the  Louisiana 
Cajun,  and  Silver  King  of  the 
Florida  guides.  The  toast  of  Aran- 
sas Pass  and  the  drawing  card  of 
Boca  Grande.  A  Prince  and  a 
gentleman,  well-mannered,  tem- 
peramental ...  a  true  sportsman 
to  the  nth  degree. 

"A  prince  because  of  his  gorg- 
eous  raiment,    and    a    gentleman 
because  he  takes  no  unfair  advan- 
tage, even  of  an  adversary.  Well- 
mannered   because   he   is   careful 
in  his  chqjce   of  food.   Tempera- 
mental  because   he   ignores  your 
bait  one  day,  yet  devours  it  the 
next.   A  true   sportsman   because 
he   kills   only   for   his   needs   and 
admits  no  defeat  until  the  death 
rattle  is  in  his  throat." 
There    you    have    it    .    .    .    the    principal 
reason  why  the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo 
has  grown  in  the  21  years  of  its  existence 
from  a  mere  handful  of  tarpon  fishermen, 
to  a  throng  of  more  than   1000  fishermen 
this   year,    who    converged    on    Grand    Isle 
by    boat,    automobile,    airplane,    bus    and 
pirogue.    I    know    some    who    would    have 
walked  if  there  had  been  no  other  means 
of  getting  there. 

And  this  1949  renewal  of  the  Grand  Isle 


Tarpon  Rodeo  was  a  far  cry  from  the 
original  contest,  staged  in  1928,  in  which 
perhaps  a  dozen  boats  and  less  than  half 
a  hundred  sports-fishermen  took  part.  But 
that  first  Grand  Isle  rodeo  was  a  success, 
and  each  succeeding  one  has  been  a  suc- 
cess, although  on  several  occasions  only 
one  tarpon  has  been  landed  and  this  year 
only  three  were  hung  during  the  three  fish- 
ing days,  July  21,  22  and  23. 

It  is  not  only  the  princely  tarpon  the 
sportsmen  seek,  however.  They  love  the 
good-fellowship,  the  happy  reunion  with 
like  friends,  the  carefree  holiday,  the 
sporting  element  of  the  contest,  and  last 
but  not  least  the  magnificent  trophies  and 
prizes  that  themselves  have  set  a  record 
for  awards  for  fishing  genius. 

The  attraction  is  general,  too.  The  fisher- 
man   in    his    pirogue,    or    perched    on    the 


stern  of  a  little  shrimp  trawler,  is  just  as 
much  a  part  of  this  rodeo  as  the  owners  of 
palatial  yachts,  and  as  they  mingle  ashore 
in  the  evening  there  is  no  class  distinction. 
Perhaps  therein  lies  the  biggest  secret  of 
the  success  of  this  now  nationally  famous 
institution.  And  the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon 
Rodeo  IS  nationally  famous.  Among  the 
registered  fishermen  this  year  were  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  cabinet;  multi-mil- 
lionaires, famed  jurists,  noted  barristers, 
celebrated  physicians,  army  generals,  naval 
admirals,  bankers,  oil  tycoons,  merchants, 
politicians,  state  executives,  legislators,  all 
mingling  in  democratic  fashion  with  shrimp 
and  oyster  fishermen,  laborers,  mechanics, 
boatmen  and  just  plain  fishermen  in  the 
most  cosmopolitan  assembly. 

With  a  lowly  fish  pole  in  hand,  or  hold- 
ing a  brightly  polished  deep  sea  rod  and 
reel,  they  were  all  brothers  in  this  Grand 
Isle  rodeo,  and  they  were  all  seeking  the 
one  reward  ...  a  prize  fish  in  one  of  the 
twelve  classifications. 

No  need  to  preach  sportsmanship  at  this 
rodeo.  It  was  founded  on  a  basis  of  true 
sportsmanship,  and  any  one  who  feels 
disposed  to  forget  that  this  standard  be 
maintained,  soon  finds  himself  a  lone  man 
among  thousands.  There  are  rules,  of 
course,  but  they  are  seldom  needed,  al- 
though there  is  a  definite  determination  on 
the  part  of  every  entrant  to  win  if  possible 
.  .  .  but  to  win  as  nobly  as  the  tarpon 
loses. 

Two  of  the  tarpon  landed  this  year  were 
hooked  under  strange  conditions.  The 
first  one.  Captain  Cappelerti's  fish,  man- 
aged in  some  fashion  to  hook  itself  through 
(Continued  on  Page  2i) 
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the  dorsal  fin,  and  the  wonder  is  that  it 
was  captured  at  all,  but  the  Captain  bat- 
tled for  more  than  two  hours,  until  the  fish 
had  tired  itself  enough  to  be  brought  to 
gaflf. 

The  champion  fish,  landed  by  Peter  Ban- 
ville,  must  have  had  suicidal  intentions 
for  a  second  at  least.  Banville  had  laid 
down  his  rod  to  step  away  from  the  stern 
of  his  boat  and  his  spoon  lure  was  idling 
in  the  water  when  the  tarpon  struck  it.  As 
the  reel  ratchet  began  to  sing,  Banville 
grabbed  up  his  rod  and  the  fight  was  on. 
The  fish  made  fourteen  jumps  before  it 
was  brought  to  gaff. 

Julius  A.  Krug,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  President  Truman's  cabinet,  and  Gen- 
eral Leonard  Landry,  of  the  U.  S.  Army, 
were  outstanding  registrants  in  this  year's 
rodeo,  although  neither  captured  a  prize 
fish.  Both,  however,  were  as  enthusiastic  as 
any  other  fisherman.  They  were  guests  of 
Lewis  Gottleib,  Baton  Rouge  banker,  on 
his  yacht,  the  "Ardic  III",  along  with 
Judge  Amos  Ponder  and  Judge  John  Four- 
net,  of  the  Louisiana  Supreme  Court. 

Admiral  Reifsnider,  on  his  yacht  "The 
Natchez"  was  another  celebrated  contes- 
tant who  fished  hard  but  won  no  prizes. 
With  the  army  contingent  from  the  Port 
of  Embarkation,  however,  it  was  slightly 
different.  Captain  J.  N.  Cappeletti,  of  chat 
corps,  was  the  first  to  bring  in  a  tarpon, 
the  captain  landing  his  on  the  first  day,  the 
only  one  captured  on  opening  day. 

Urban  Wilkinson,  general  chairman  of 
this  year's  rodeo,  and  the  various  commit- 
tee chairman,  provided  for  every  known 
possibility  or  emergency,  in  their  plans 
for  the  1949  event,  with  the  exception  of 
the  weather  .  .  .  and  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
the  weather  was  none  too  good. 

Opening  day  was  beautiful  and  the 
catches  were  remarkable.  The  next  two 
days  were  a  mixture  of  rain  squalls  and 
lowering  clouds,  but  the  fishermen  were 
undaunted.  A  rough  sea  and  disturbed 
water  made  fishing  conditions  poor,  and 
the  catches  dwindled  accordingly,  but  in 
spite  of  the  unfavorable  weather  some 
remarkable  catches  were  made.  A  31-pound 
triple-tail  blackfish,  for  instance  ...  a  jew- 
fish  of  only  a  pound  and  a  half,  that  stood 
up  to  win  first  prize  for  its  captor  ...  a 
15-inch  barracuda,  the  first  ever  caught  in 
Louisiana  waters  ...  an  18-pound  king 
mackerel  landed  by  a  woman  .  .  .  and  two 
40-pound  cobia  which  made  it  necessary 
for  their  captors  to  toss  for  first  and  sec- 
ond prize. 

Ties  were  not  unusual  this  year  and  A. 
Miles  Coe,  chairman  of  the  judges  com- 
mittee, was  hard  put  to  distinguish  weights 
in  several  instances. 

Only  one  woman  was  a  prize  winner  this 
year,  Mrs.  Joseph  Hotard,  whose  18-pound 
king    mackerel    won    top    honors    in    that 


classification  and  won  for  Mrs.  Hotard  an 
outboard  motor  as  first  prize. 

The  $1900  Higgins  speed  boat,  offered  as 
a  top  prize  among  the  winning  fishermen, 
was  won  by  Nat  Totten  of  New  Orleans, 
and  the  entrance  prize,  a  specially  built 
skiff  and  outboard  motor,  was  won  by 
Stirling  Couch,  of  New  Orleans,  who  also 
won  first  prize  for  the  biggest  bonita,  a 
24-pounder. 

Peter  P.  Banville,  captor  of  the  largest 
tarpon,  was  adjudged  champion  all-round 
fisherman  of  the  rodeo  by  virtue  of  his  hav- 
ing taken  the  heaviest  fish.  The  decision 
was  rendered  on  a  rule  of  the  association 
that  in  case  of  a  tie,  the  weight  of  the  prize 
fish  caught  would  determine  the  winner. 

As  it  happened,  no  less  than  12  anglers 
finished  in  a  tie  with  20  points  each,  for 
having  taken  a  first  prize  fish.  No  first  prize 
winner  earned  a  single  additional  point  in 
the  entire  contest. 

The  rodeo  ended  officially  July  23,  at 
sundown,  with  the  awarding  of  prizes  to 
all  winners  before  an  extremely  large 
crowd  at  rodeo  headquarters  on  Bayou 
Rigaud.  It  ended  after  two  days  of  in- 
clement weather  featured  by  rain  squalls 
with  fairly  high  winds.  Regardless  of  con- 
ditions, however,  the  entrants,  determined 
to  win  prizes,  were  out  early  and  fished 
almost  throughout  the  day  in  weather  they 
would  not  have  ventured  for  any  other 
purpose. 

Even  under  the  circumstances,  markers 
on  the  official  scoreboard  were  kept  busy 
changing  the  scores  as  new  fish  were 
brought  in. 

Three  tarpons  were  caught  during  the 
rodeo,  one  each  day.  Third  to  be  brought 
in  was  a  106-pound  fish  caught  Saturday 
afternoon  by  State  Senator  A.  O.  Rappelet 
of   Houma. 

The  1949  Grand  Isle  Rodeo  brought 
together  the  largest  fleet  of  fishing  crafts 
of"  all  imaginable  types  in  the  history  of 
the  event.  It  is  estimated  that  250  boats 
ranging  from  outboard  motored  skiffs  to 
100-foot  yachts  crowded  the  anchorages 
off  Grand  Isle  during  the  three  days  of  the 
big  show. 

The  total  entry  numbered  more  than  one 
thousand,  with  practically  every  one  of 
these  fishing  either  during  the  entire  rodeo, 
or  for  one  or  two  days. 

A  special  commendation  was  expressed 
regarding  the  excellent  work  of  the  boats 
committee  headed  by  Walter  Muller  of  Al- 
giers in  co-operation  with  the  US  Coast 
Guard  in  handling  the  tremendous  water 
traffic  without  a  single  incident  that 
brought  loss  or  damage  to  any  boat. 

The  following  are  the  first  and  second- 
place  final  results  of  the  rodeo: 

Tarpon — Peter  P.  Banville,  New  Orleans, 
132%  pounds;  A.  0.  Rappelet,  Houma, 
106;  Captain  J.  N.  Cappelletti,  (USA) 
New  Orleans,  101 V2. 

Spanish  Mackerel — Dr.  Willard  Ellender, 


Houma,  5  pounds,  2  ounces;  H.  G.  Towell, 
Gulfport,  4  pounds,  14  ounces. 

King  Mackerel — Mrs.  Joseph  Hotard  Jr., 
New  Orleans,  18  pounds;  A.  D.  Chatham, 
New  Orleans,  14  pounds. 

Cobia — J.  H.  Summersgill  and  Joseph 
Picciola  both  of  Golden  Meadows,  tied  at 
40  pounds  each. 

Jack  Crevalle — Joe  Savoie,  Lafitte, 
27%  ;  Felix  Savoie,  Lafitte,  and  Gus  Jaquet 
of  New  Orleans,  tied  at  27%  pounds. 

Red  Fish — John  J.  Plaisance  of  Golden 
Meadows,  10  pounds,  14  ounces;  Joe  Nicoll, 
Golden  Meadows,  6  pounds,  4  ounces. 

Bonita — Stirling  Couch,  New  Orleans, 
24  pounds;  Lt.  Charles  Andres  III  (USA), 
23  pounds. 

Dolphin — W.  J.  Sandison,  New  Orleans, 
12  pounds,  1  ounce;  Russell  Braun,  Biloxi, 
7  pounds,  1  ounce. 

Sheephead — Fred  Brondum,  New  Or- 
leans, QVi  pounds;  Steve  Bruno,  New 
Orleans,  7  pounds,  14  ounces. 

Speckled  Trout — Butley  Mahler  Jr., 
Houma,  3  pounds;  Wibert  Collins,  Chenier 
Caminada,  2  pounds,  14  ounces. 

Tripletail — Nat  L.  Totten,  New  Orleans, 
31  pounds;  Murphy  Crosby,  Grand  Isle, 
7  %    pounds. 

Jewfish — Walker  Saussy,  New  Orleans, 
1  %    pounds. 
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Mrs.  Joseph  Hotard,  of  New  Orleans,  with 
the  18-pound  king  mackerel  she  landed  dur- 
ing the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  rodeo,  which  won 
first    prize    in   that  division   for   Mrs.    Hotard. 
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A  110-pound  gar  fish,  taken  during  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  rodeo,  by  Sam 
James,  deputy  sheriff  of  Natchitoches.  Others  in  the  picture  from  right  to  left  are: 
Forest  L.  Hedges,  president  of  the  Natchitoches  Wildlife  Federation;  Sam  James,  R.  T. 
Robert,  L.  B.  Skinner  and  E.  F.  Darnell.  The  gar  was  cut  into  steaks  and  served  at  a 
fish  fry  for  the   Natchitoches  Wildlife  association. 


OUTDOOR  NOTES 

By  JOE  AUSTELL  SMALL 


If  NEDDO  was  a  human,  she'd  be  140 
years  old!  But  Neddo  is  a  dog.  She's  20 
years  old  and  that's  equivalent  to  140  in 
human  life. 

How?  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Schmidt,  of  Ft. 
Wayne,  Indiana,  owner,  credits  the  dog's 
longevity  to  a  diet  of  vegetables.  She  eats 
tomatoes,  red  beets,  onions,  raw  or  cooked 
potatoes,  carrots,  cabbage  and  eggplant. 
Her  favorite  dishes  are  cauliflower  and 
celery.  Three  years  ago,  Neddo  gave  birth 
to  a  litter  of  four. 

Reds    Cropping    Up 

You  can't  ever  tell  where  a  red  will 
creep  up  these  days.  A  Soviet  whaling 
expedition  carried  back  to  Russia  a  family 
of  red-headed  penguins  from  Antarctica 
recently.  They'll  probably  be  used  for 
propaganda  purposes  in  the  cold  countries. 
Flashy 

For  a  long  time  fishermen  who  have  used 


them  know  that  red  minnows  attract  more 
bass  than  natural-colored  ones.  But  getting 
hold  of  red  minnows  has  been  the  trouble. 

Well,  chum,  lean  your  good  ear  to  the 
wind  and  listen  to  this.  Take  along  a  bottle 
of  mercurochrome  and  a  little  brush.  Put 
your  minnow  on  the  hook,  then  give  it 
that  bewitching  look  with  the  paint  brush. 
It  works! 

What,    No    Cheesecake? 

Dr.  S.  W.  Bromley,  entomologist,  says 
that  some  insects  signal,  or  talk,  with  one 
another  on  supersonic  wave  lengths.  He 
placed  a  giant  silkworm  moth  in  an  odor- 
proof  glass  cage.  Soon  she  had  male  moths 
rushing   to   her   window. 

"She  signals  them  by  some  supersonic 
squealing,"  he  explained.  Just  like  a 
woman. 

"Just  the  Cream,   Bud!" 
A  pet  crow  in  Hartford,  Wisconsin,  can 


talk  a  little,  but  that'x  not  the  extent  of 
hiH  brillianct  by  far,  Tht-  bird  pulb  off 
capK  from  bottlc-d  milk  and  drinlu  all  the 
cr<.-arn.  Ho  dofun't  car<r  for  juKt  th*  plain 
rnilk. 

The  milkman  tried  hidinif  Win  deliveries, 
but  that  did  no  good.  Old  crow  wax  riiffat 
on   the-  job.   He   finally   had   U>  cover  the 
hottlcH  with  a  heavy  box. 
Rod  Grip* 

Don't  let  your  fi^hinjf  rod  ifct  in  a  rtate 
of  descradation  like  most  fiishermfen.  The 
dirt  and  discoloration  of  a  cork  rod  grip 
can  be  removed  with  acetone.  Apply  with 
small  .sponge  and  wipe  off  with  cloth.  Keep 
it  up  until  clean.  It  sure  helps  the  looks, 
and  feel,  of  a  rod. 

Hunting    Ferer 

There'.s  a  far-away  look  in  the  eyes  of 
hunters  this  time  of  year,  Maybe  the  boss 
is  looking  at  a  report  sheet  there  on  h'v. 
desk,  but  he's  seeing  right  through  it  and 
into  a  mellow  forest  where  falling  k-aves 
have  already  turned  the  earth  a  deep  gold- 
brown.  He's  remembering  the  spot  where 
the  stream  winds  out  of  the  foothills  and 
crosses  the  rolling  meadows.  He  can  even 
hear  the  water  gurgling  over  pebbles  as 
old  .Jim  stands  there,  frozen  on  the  Lower 
Swag  covey.  That  flusterating  whir  as  the 
birds  rise,  the  roar  of  a  good  gun.  acrid 
smell  of  powder  Emoke  on  crisp  air — a 
good  dog  out  for  the  retrieve. 

It's  hunting  fever,  gents,  pure  and  sim- 
ple. The  boss  has  it.  And  about  14.000,000 
other  "bosses"  as  well  I 

And  every  dad-blamed  one  of  us  i- 
reading  evei-ything  he  can  get  his  hands  on 
abount  guns,  hunting,  etc.  If  you're  looking 
for  a  real  "pal"  of  a  shotgun  for  ihe  com- 
ing season,  gents,  be  sure  you  give  that 
Ithaca  Featherlight  line  a  thorough  going 
over  before  you  buy  anj-thing  else.  I've  had 
my  present  Featherlight  pump  four  years 
now  and  you  couldn't  trade  me  a  wind- 
blown blonde  from  Hollywood  for  it! 
Ithaca  has  out  a  beautiful  catalog  full  of 
information,  shooting  tips,  all  dope  on  their 
guns,  etc.,  etc.  They  got  snowed  under  with 
calls  for  it  from  kids  and  people  who  just 
wanted  to  read,  so  are  charging  10  cents 
per  copy  for  it.  If  weight,  all  around 
dependability  and  one  of  .America's  top 
shotguns  means  anything  to  you.  send  your 
dime  and  request  catalog  from  Ithaca  Gtm 
Co..  Inc.,  Box  6.  Ithaca.  X.  Y.  Tm  speaking 
from  experience,  chum.  Experience. 
They  Gotta  Have  That  Wiggle! 

It's  plum  important  to  keep  those  worms 
alive  and  wiggling — and  that's  hard  to  do 
during  this  hot  weather.  Just  get  you  a 
hunk  of  florist's  moss  and  dampen  it. 
Don't  get  it  wet.  Pack  it  in  a  clay  flower 
pot.  TMien  carrying  your  worms  for  a  long 
haul,  wrap  the  pot  in  damp  burlap  and 
evaporation  will  keep  them  cool  and  in 
hep  shape. 


One    of    th;    coolest    "krowt.    forms 
light  is  that  siven   off  by  the  firefly. 


CAUTION  URGED  IN  OUTDOOR  INSECTICIDES 


R 


EPORTS  of  heavy  mortality  of  birds, 
fish,  frogs,  crabs  and  other  marine  and 
fresh  water  life,  allegedly  as  a  result  of 
insecticide  dusts  and  sprays,  has  led  the 
National  Audubon  Society  to  investigate 
the  situation,"  John  H.  Baker,  president, 
reports.  His  complete  statement  follows: 
"For  too  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  repeat  warnings  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  & 
Wildlife  Ser\ice  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  danger  of  employing 
certain  new  insecticides  in  heavy  concen- 
trations in  outdoors  areas.  With  the  ex- 
panding use  of  such  poisons,  increasingly 
serious  damage  can  be  expected  unless 
great  care  is  taken  in  dusting  and 
spraying.  These  new  insecticides  include 
DDT,  DDD,  TEPP  and  chlorinated  cam- 
phene. 

"These  toxic  agents  in  heavy  applica- 
tions not  only  kill  birds  and  fish,  but  lead 
to  heavy  destruction  of  bee  and  other  in- 
sects valued  by  farmers  and  fruit-growers. 
Land  fertility  may  also  be  affected.  With 
the  spring  spraying  season  at  hand,  the 
problem  is  urgent.  It  concerns  human  wel- 
fare as  well  as  wildlife. 

"Surveys  and  experiments  conducted  by 
the  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  have 
demonstrated  how  and  in  what  concentra- 
tions DDT  may  safely  be  used.  Other 
organics  have  not  yet  been  fully  tested. 
Some  of  them  are  more  deadly  than  DDT 
to  warm-blooded  animals.  Wildlife  mortal- 
ity has  been  cited  by  scores  of  observers 
after  checking  the  results  of  local  insecti- 
cide spraying  and  dusting.  Such  evidence 
confirms  the  hazards  of  drenching  outdoor 
areas  with  the  new  insecticides. 

"Among    specific    examples    of    destruc- 


tion of  wildlife  was  a  reduction  of  50% 
or  more  in  the  bird  population  in  six  days 
in  a  test  plot  in  Texas,  dusted  with  4.36 
pounds  of  DDT  to  the  acre.  A  reduction 
of  65%  took  place  in  six  days  among 
common  birds  species  in  a  Maryland  wood- 
land tract,  following  aerial  treatment  with 
a  similar  amount.  Quail  fed  on  diets  con- 
taining low  percentages  of  various  new 
insecticides  did  not  begin  to  succumb  until 
the  eighth  day.  Deaths  continued  among 
them  up  to  the  34th  day  of  the  experiment. 

"Heavy  kills  of  fish  and  crabs  occurred 
after  aerial  applications  where  as  little  as 
V2  pound  of  DDT  to  the  acre  of  water 
was  employed,  the  poison  being  fatal  to 
aquatic  life  in  much  lower  concentrations 
than  to  land  animals. 

"Where  lighter  woodland  applications  of 
DDT  than  2  pounds  per  acre  have  been 
used,  little  or  no  animal  mortality  has  ap- 
parently resulted.  Even  in  such  cases,  how- 
ever, the  destruction  of  all  types  of  in- 
sects by  this  toxic  agent  has  occasionally 
been  followed  by  aphid  or  mite  outbreaks 
resulting  from  loss  of  natural  control  by 
other  insects. 

"A  great  deal  more  rese?.rch  is  clearly 
needed  to  establish  the  value  and  limita- 
tions of  organic  insecticides,  and  their  safe 
employment  out  of  doors.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  certain  crops  have  benefited 
by  the  proper  use  of  these  poisons,  but 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  in  their 
application  at  this  early  stage  of  their 
development. 

"The  peril  of  the  new  insecticides  to 
birds  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  organic 
poisons  act  slowly.  Some  of  them  have 
residual,   cumulative   effects.   Birds  usually 
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Joe     Ratcliff,    of    Minden,    with    a    string    of 

white    perch     he    and     his    father    caught    in 

Lake    Bisteneau. 


devour  only  living  insects,  but  poisoned 
and  poison-laden  insects  which  have  not 
yet  succumbed  can  provide  a  fatal  diet  for 
adult  birds  and  their  young.  A  nest  brought 
to  the  Audubon  Society's  office  contained 
four  dead  nestling  robins,  surrounded  by 
dead  carrion  beetles  which  had  in  turn 
been  poisoned. 

"Adult  birds  may  fly  many  miles  from 
a  sprayed  area  before  they  are  seized 
by  the  convulsions  which  precede  death 
from  DDT.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  insectivorous  birds  avoid  or  abandon 
any  territory  in  which  insect  life  has  been 
practically  exterminated.  This  explains  the 
disappearance  of  birds  from  many  areas 
subjected  to  repeated  heavy  spraying. 
Practically  all  our  land  birds  are  insectivor- 
ous in  the  nesting  season. 

"The  opinions  of  many  qualified  officials 
who  have  generously  cooperated  in  our  sur- 
vey emphasize  that  rigorous  measures 
should  be  taken  by  farmers,  municipal 
authorities,  golf-course  officials  and  other 
private  property  owners  to  avoid  damage 
from  using  excessive  amounts  of  these 
poisons.  The  experience  of  the  U.  S.  Fish 
&  Wildlife  Service  in  treating  many  types 
of  land  should  serve  as  a  dependable  guide 
to  safe,  effective  concentrations  for  various 
purposes.  Most  important  of  its  findings  is 
the  conclusion  that  such  poisons  should  be 
used  only  when  and  where  they  are  needed, 
and  in  the  minimum  quantities  necessary  to 
control  the  specific  insect  target." 


Strings  of  bream   and  white  perch  caught  in   Horse  Shoe   Lake  by   a   party  of  fisher- 
men from    Haynesville,    La. 


The  elephant  is  the  only  mammal  that 
kneels  when  reclining.  His  knee  joint  rests 
on  the  ground  while  his  hind  foot  sticks 
out  backward. 
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THE   BLUEGILL 


By  LOU  S.  CAINE 


A 


.  MONG  anglers  who  pursue  the  sport  of 
panfishing,  the  unanimous  choice,  for  both 
scrap  and  downright  good  eating,  is  the 
bluegill.  Just  as  the  largemouth  black  bass 
is  appropriately  called  the  king  of  Ameri- 
can gameflshes,  the  bluegill  certainly  rates 
as  the  prince  of  panfishes. 

Nearly  every  angler  fondly  recalls  bare- 
foot boyhood  days  when  a  jaunt  to  the 
"oT  fishin'  hole"  seldom  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  dandy  string  of  bluegills.  Co-opera- 
tion seems  to  be  the  characteristic  of  this 
piscatorial  bantamweight. 

Be  it  a  bent  pin  with  a  piece  of  sandwich 
meat,  dangling  from  wrapping  string  tied 
to  the  finger  of  a  youngster,  or  the 
accurately  placed  dry  fly — the  bluegill 
shows  no  preference  in  personalities.  When 
on  the  feed,  and  this  is  most  of  the  time, 
the  bluegill  will  take  a  bite  of  anything 
remotely  resembling  food. 

For  a  session  of  utmost  fishing  enjoy- 
ment, with  delicious  eating  the  reward  for 
a  heavy  creel,  no  panfish  sport  surpasses 
that  which  can  be  had  with  a  light  fly  rod, 
once  the  bluegills  are  located.  They  seem 
to  school  readily,  strike  vigorously  and 
feed  often — a  most  inviting  combination 
for  angling  sport. 

However,  despite  the  greediness  of  the 
smaller  bluegills,  which  makes  them  easy 
victims  for  the  frying  pan,  the  larger 
brethren  are  much  more  cautious  and 
selective  in  their  eating  habits.  Catching 
the  limit  of  bluegill  heavyweights  requires 
study,  skill  and  "know  how" — but,  the 
satisfaction  is  worth  the  effort. 

NAMES  .  .  .  The  bluegill  is  the  most 
widely-known  member  of  the  sunfish  family 
and  therefore  subject  to  a  sizable  variety 
of  nicknames.  The  most  common  are : 
blackear  bream,  blue  bream,  copperhead 
bream,  bream,  brim,  blue  sunfish,  copper- 
nose  sunfish,  sunfish,  sun  perch,  bluemouth 
sunfish,  polladee,  blue,  and  punkinseed. 

CHARACTERISTICS  ...  The  coloration 
of  this  fish  will  vary  greatly  according  to 
water  conditions,  but  usually  the  back  is 
dark,  olive-green  with  a  purplish  luster. 
Chain-like  greenish  bars  run  girthwise. 
The  belly  often  is  a  brilliant  red-copper 
color  while  the  cheeks  are  an  iridescent 
greenish-blue.  The  fins  are  a  deep  green 
and  the  gill  covers  a  velvety  black. 

RANGE  .  .  .  Generally  speaking,  the 
bluegill  clan  abounds  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region,  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
South  Atlantic  states.  However,  it  has  been 
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found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Its  favorite  hangouts  are  brush  piles, 
lily-pad  fields,  stumps,  bridges,  docks,  boat 
landings,  weed  beds  or  just  any  deep  hole 
or  pocket  wherever  there  might  be  aquatic 
food. 

SIZE  .  .  .  Although  monster  bluegills 
are  constantly  being  reported,  the  average 
size  will  approximate  V2  pound.  By  the 
fisherman's  thumb  rule,  a  bluegill  from 
6  to  8  inches  is  a  "nice  one,"  from  8  to  10 
inches  is  a  "dandy"  and  anything  exceed- 
ing 10  inches  is  a  lunker. 

Although  no  official  records  have  been 
recognized,  a  number  of  authentic  catches 
between  2  and  3  pounds  have  been  re- 
corded in  various  local  fishing  contests. 
These  are  as  exceptional  as  a  60-pound 
muskellunge,  a  15-pound  largemouth  bass 
or  a  4-pound  crappie. 

FLAVOR  .  .  .  Regardless  of  the  water  it 
inhabits,  the  bluegill  can  be  given  the  blue 
ribbon  for  excellence  in  flavor.  The  meat 
is  sweet  and  firm,  and  it  is  practically  no 
trouble  to  prepare  for  the  skillet. 

FOODS  ...  It  has  been  said  with  convic- 
tion that  the  bluegill  will  eat  anything 
digestible  and  is  the  nannygoat  of  the  fish 
family.  Its  favorite  foods  are  small  min- 
nows, worms,  grasshoppers,  crickets,  count- 
less insects,  small  crustaceans,  as  well  as 
any  candy,  popcorn  or  picnic  leftovers 
tossed  its  way. 

LURES  ...  At  times,  any  lure  that  a 
bluegill  can  get  into  its  mouth  will  take 
the  limit. 

Again,  it  will  take  a   skillfully  manipu- 


lated fly  to  produce  the  larger  specimens. 
Ordinarily,  the  most  effective  lure  is  a 
sponge-body,  rubber  legged  spider,  but 
many  fly  fishermen  find  effective  any  of 
their  pet  trout  flies  in  size  10  or  12. 

METHODS    .    .    .    Although    by   far   the 

greatest  total  of  bluegills  is  taken  by  stUl- 
fishermen  using  garden  worms  for  bait, 
more  and  more  fly  fishermen  are  finding 
these  little  scrappers  great  sport  on  light 
tackle.  Spat-fishing  with  a  bait  rod  and 
spinning  with  small  lures  also  produce  nice 
catches. 

For  enjoyable  fishing  and  for  best  re- 
sults, the  line  should  be  dressed  before 
every  trip  in  order  to  keep  it  floating 
throughout  the  day's  fishing.  The  reel  can 
be  either  single  action  or  automatic. 

Among  the  favored  artificial  lures  are: 
rubber  spiders  or  nymphs,  cork-bodied 
bugs,  spinner-and-fly  combinations,  small 
bucktails  with  tiny  pork  strip  streamers, 
wet  and  dry  flies,  small  spoons,  popper 
spooks,  small  bass  bug  spooks  and  small 
wilder  dilg  minnow-s. 

The  fact  that  the  bluegill  can  be  taken 
in  so  many  ways  makes  it  a  favorite  of  the 
common  fisherman.  While  some  gamefish 
require  expensive  tackle  and  arduous  prep- 
arations, the  prolific  blue  gill  will  delight 
the  clumsiest  angler  by  making  a  bobber  go 
crazy. 

Ounce  for  ounce,  the  battling  bluegill 
is  the  most  concentrated  package  of  fun  in 
the  entire  fish  family — if  you  care  to  take 
the  word  of  that  majority  of  fishermen  who 
consistently  bring  home  bluegills  instead 
of  alibis. 
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